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A more characteristic and amazing American story was never more delightfully told. 
As an illustration of the growth and development which have made the Northwest a miracle 
of progress and prosperity it is unparalleled, and it reminds the reader that the unprecedent- 
edly rapid advance of this country is not an old story of past achievement, but is more sur- 
prising than ever. Mr. Warner has the happy gift of noting the most interesting and 
significant facts, and of compelling statistics to illuminate instead of confusing his narrative. 
An admirable map of the region treated by him illustrates the article. The series will be 
continued through the spring and summer, and it will evidently prove to be one of the most 
notable and valuable of contributions to magazine literature and to popular knowledge of the 
granary of America and of the world. The charm of Mr. Warner as a travelling companion 
has been often proved in Harper’s Macazine and Harper’s WEEKLY, but in these fresh fields 
and pastures new it is as fresh and captivating as the noble region itself. 

Mr. Warner is a traveller who sees and understands, and he adds something beside in a kind of sixth 
sense of divination. . . . The policy of Harper’s Macazrine in thus broadening its extent by these 
valuable observations cannot be too highly commended.—Boston Traveller. 

Mr. Warner, in these arduous labors, promises to doa great work for the West.—W. Y. Journal of 
Com 
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WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 


A Biography of Wuuam L, German Em- 
peror and King of Prussia. By ArcuipaLp 
Forses, the Famous War Correspondent. 
1 vol., 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 





ENGLISH WRITERS, VOL. Il. 


Being an attempt towards a History or Enc- 
uish Literature. By Henry Mortey, 
LL.D. Vol. II., from Cedmon to the Con- 
quest. Vol. L, new edition now ready, 
contains from the Earliest Times to Beo- 
wulf. Each in One Volume, 12mo. Price, 
$1.50. 


BYRNES-HAWTHORNE SERIES. 


From the Diary of Inspector Byrnes, Chief 
of Detectives, N. Y. By Jutian Haw- 
THORNE. 








Just Published. 
SECTION 558; 


Or, Tue Farat Lerrer. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 





New Editions Now Ready of 
AN AMERICAN PENMAN. 
A TRAGIC MYSTERY. 
THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY. 


A New Book by MAX O’RELL, author of “John Bull 
and His Island,” ete., etc. 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR; 


Or, Fruncu as Sue ts Trapvucep. 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





Boards, 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE 
POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Epirion FoR 1888, 
$1.50. 





16mo. Leather binding, 


Complete Catalogue Free on Application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourta Avenvuz, New Yorx. 
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A. C. MCCLURG & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


William I. and the German Empire. 

A Biographical and Historical Sketch. By G. Bar- 
NETT Situ, author of ‘‘Poets and Novelists,” 
‘**The Biography of Mr. Gladstone,” etc. 8vo. $3. 


This is no hastily pre catch-penny volume, made 
to take advantage of the interest consequent upon the 
sudden death of the great Emperor, but a long studied 
and carefully elaborated historical sketch of this life 
which was so thoroughly inwoven into the history of 
Europe during the last fifty years. It is purely an acci- 
aa. > a it happens to appear just as the great life is 
closed. 


His Broken Sword. 


A Novel. By Wrynie Louise Taytor. 
12mo. $1.25. 


“His Broken Sword” is a novel of the better class, and 
in a new field, with a motive that will appeal powerfully 
to »ll earnest and sincere natures, and a strength of plot 
and of characters that will cause it to be read with ab- 
sorbing interest. Edw Everett Hale has read the book 
and given it almost unqualified approval, and to him it 
is dedicated. 


Historic Waterways. 


A Description of Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing 
Down the Rock, Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers. By 
Revsen G. Tuwarrtes, Secretary State Historical 
Society, Wisconsin. With Two Maps of the Routes. 
12mo. $1.25. 


“ The next best thing to taking a voyage for one’s selt 
down our historic waterways will be found in reading 
Mr. Thwaites’ charming narrative of his journeyings. 
The combination of ideal and intensely practical experi- 
ences of the canoe voyagers, their picturesque surround- 
ings, encounters with elements and natives, serious and 
laughable adventures, are all portrayed in so naturaland 

eable a manner as to make the reader one of the crew 
of the vessel for the time being, and inspire him witha 
ossone desire to go and do likewise." — State Journal, 


Witnesses to Christ. 


A Contribution to Christian Apologetics. By 
Wiu1aM Ciark, M.A., Professor of Philosophy, 
Trinity College, Toronto. Large 12mo. $1.50. 


**Witnesses to Christ” is the title of the second series 
of eight lectures ‘‘ For the Establishment and Defense of 
Christian Truth” delivered upon the Baldwin Founda- 
tion, in November and December, 1887, before the Hobart 
Guild of the University of Michigan. 

** He treats, historically and critically, rationalism and 
materialism, and insists that Christianity is the shaping 
force in civilization ..... He seems to be animated by 
the feeling that unbelievers are to be regarded not as 
enemies but as misguided friends, to be persuaded and 
convinced, not coerced..... Perhaps one who wishes 
to study the whole subject can find no book of equal 
dimensions in which the belief and grounds of belief ot 
the modern Christian are so ently and readably set 
forth, without pedantry and with a plain P not 
— to rouse resentful antagonism. Phe Times, 


Letters to Elder Daughters. 


Married and Unmarried. By HELEN Ekin STARRETT, 
author of ‘‘Letters to a Daughter,” ‘“‘Future of 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents; 


Large 


Educated Women,” etc. 


paper, 50 cents. 
“I find in it the same qualities which charmed me in 
our earlier volume, the same perfect healthfulness of 
me,a like f om from all cant, and an atmosphere 
which braces and inspires the life. Ido not often read 
books of this kind. I might add, because there are not 
many of the kind.” —. James M.Taylor, Vassar College, 
in a letter to the aut. 
Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- , to address 
in the Dotted States, or any Country inte tn the 
Universal Postal Union, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco. 
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Y’S 


By Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

Ten lectures showing the relation of the Bible 
to civilization, freedom, commerce, art, religion, 
radicalism, and all at movements.: No Biblical 
student should be without it. 


The Hereafter. 


By Rev. James Freeman Cuiarke, Rev. 
JosEPpH Cook, Rev. Georcre A. Gorpon, 
and twenty other clergymen. Cloth, 60 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 

Concise answers to the question, ‘‘What are the 
strongest proofs and arguments in support of the | 
belief in a life hereafter?” 


The Crime Against Ireland. 


By J. ELLen Foster. With a preface by Joun 
Bortz O’Rerty. Cloth,60 cts.; paper,25 cts. 
An eloquent but logical appeal for the Irish 

ple, growing out of personal observation and 
investigation. It is valuable as giving Americans 
comprehensive ideas on the subject. 


The Doctor of Deane. 


By Mary T. Patmer. 12mo, $1.25. 

A story of unusual interest from the keen analysis 
of motive and action, and fine development of char- 
acter brought out. The incidents are novel, and 
every point tells in the final summing-up. 


Profiles. 


By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. AtpEn), and Mrs. 
C. M. Livinesron. 12mo, $1.50. 
Stories which are none the less interesting for 
having a purpose and lesson, such as these writers 
best know how to make telling and attractive. 


Ethel’s Year at Ashton. 


By Mrs. 8. E. Dawes. 12mo, $1.25. 

Ethel, on her mother’s death, finds a home in her 
uncle’s family, with three bright boy-cousins. Her 
influence on the household is refining, and the story 
of their home-life is happily told. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
PATIENCE PRESTON, M.D. By Mrs. A, F. RAFFEN- 
SPERGER. $1.25. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. HIS LIFE WRITTEN IN HIS 
LETTERS. By JOHN DENNIS. $2.25. 

BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. By ABBY MORTON 
Diaz. $1.25. 

THE INDIAN’S SIDE OF 
By WILLIAM Barrows, D.D. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. By MARGARET 
SIDNEY. $1.00. 


MONTEAGLE. By “ Pansy” (Mrs.G. R. ALDEN). 75 cts. 
A DOZEN OF THEM. By “Pansy.” 60 cents. 


ABOUT GIANTS AND OTHER WONDER PEOPLE. 
By ISABEL SMITHSON. 60 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
. $1.00. 
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PUBLISHED MARCH (st. 
VOLUME I. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Complete in Ten Volumes. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


Edited and published under the auspices of W. & 
R. CuamsBers, Edinburgh, and J, B. Lirrrxcorr 
Company, Philadelphia. Revised, rewritten, 
new illustrations and maps. Price per volume, 
cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00}; 
half leather, $4.50. 


May be ordered from any bookseller. Prospectus, with 
specimen pages, sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 anp 717 Market STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 AND 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


I. THE STORY OF THE GOTHS. 

From the Earliest Times to the End of the Gothic Domin. 
ion in Spain. By HENkKY BRADLEY Being volume Is, 
a _ Story of the Nations.” Large 12mo, illustrated, 

+,* This is the first work in English expressly treating 
of the history of the Goths. 
“The narrative is animated, and the book altogether is 

a most readable one, and it will take a prominent place 

== meritorious series to which it belongs,”—Ph 

Di 


Il. THE STORY of the CITY of NEW YORK. 


By CHARLES BURR TODD, author of “ Life and Letters of 
Joel Barlow.’ Fully illustrated. Large 12mo. $1.75. 


Ill. KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 

A selection of some of the World's Classics uniquely and 
tastefully printed by the Knickerbocker Press and 
offered as specimens, as wel! of artistic typography as 
of the best literature. 32mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top. 


“ Nothing daintier has come to us this year.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 





“The series is unique in literary merit and qualities of 
— culture, and in form and style of issue.”—Boston 
erald. 


“To appreciate the delicacy and refinement of the ex- 
terior it must be seen, but it may safely be asserted that 
for many a long day nothing has been thought out and 
worked out exactly in this line so sure to prove entirely 
pleasing to cultured book-lovers.”’—The Book-Maker. 

RECENT ISSUES OF THE NUGGETS : 
IX. Tne VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By GOLDSMITH. 


y With 
the beautifui illustrations of Mulready. $1.00. 


VIII. LETTERS, SENTENCES, AND MAXIMS. By LORD 

CHESTERFIELD. $1.00. 

VII. THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. From the 
early complete edition. Lllustrated, $1.25. 

VI. Tue Book oF BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by 8. C. 
Hau. A facsimile of the original edition. Profusely 
illustrated. $1.50. 

*,*Putman’s New Spring List of Publications sent upon 
application. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Critical History of Sunday Legislation 
From A. D. 321 To 1888. By A. H. Lewis, D.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 
ConTENTS: The Origin and Philosophy of Sundey 


mpire; Saxon Laws concerning Sunday; Sunday Laws 
in England; Sunday Laws in England during the Puritan 
Supremacy; Early Sunday Laws of Scotland, Law of Hol- 
land, Early Sunday in Ireland and Wales; Sunday Legis- 
lation in America—Colonial Period; Sunday Laws of the 
States and Territories of the United States. 


International Law, 


Wits MATERIALS For A CopE oF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By Leone Levi, Professor of Commercial 
Law, King’s College, London. ‘The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth, xii-346 

Price, $1.50. 
This work was undertaken under the conviction that 


it would be Cy advantage to reduce into the form of 
a code the 1 ng principles of the law of nations. 


The Case of Mobammed Benani. 


A Srory or J'o-Day. 12mo, paper. Price, 50 
cents; half bound, 75 cents. 

This novel is based upon certain exciting events that 
occurred in Morocco during the past ve he author is 
an American gentleman residing in Tangiers, who lately 
came to Washington to ex he cruelties existing in 
Morocco under the protection of the American flag. The 
political events of the narrative are secondary to the 
incidents of the story, while for the novelist’s purpose 
Russia and Russian personages take the place of the 
United States and Washington ofticials. 


David Poindexter’ s “Disappearance, 


Anp OTHER TaLes. By JuLIAN HawTHoRNE. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 


A collection of some of Mr. Hawthorne’s most notable 
short stories. It has been said that the short story has 
reached its highest point in the hands of American 
authors. The present volume gives proof of the justice 
of this claim. 


The Story of Colette. 


From the Original, ‘‘La NevvAInE De CoLeTTeE,” 
‘* The Gainsborough Series.” 12mo, paper. Price, 
25 cents. 

“ The Story of Colette” is a singularly fresh and piquant 


story, as pure as it ischarming. It is the latest success 
in Paris. 


2 

Don’t ; 

? 

Or, Directions For AVOIDING IMPROPRIETIES IN 
Conpuct AND Common Errors oF SPEEcH. 104th 
Thousand. 

In commemoration of the nates, of the second hun- 
dredth thousand of this manual, the publishers have issued 
it in a new and elegant style, revised, and with a new 
chapter designed for Young People. The new edition is 
bound in cloth, gilt, and is designated THE BouDOIR 
EDITION. Price, 30 cents. 


Wy we Believe the ‘Bible. 

An Hovr’s REapine For Busy Peopie. By J. P. T. 
IncrRAHAM, 8.T.D. A new and cheaper edition. 
12mo, paper. Price, 30 cents. 


The purpose of this book is to give in the simplest and 
clearest manner the grounds upon which the belief of the 
Christian world in the Bible rests. The style in which 
it is written brings the subject within the comprehen- 
sion of the most rapid or the most indifferent reader. 





“DON’T” IN A NEW STYLE. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, AND § Bonp STREET, NEw York. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





IRISH WONDERS. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Leprechawns, 
Banshees, Fairies, Witches, Widows, Old Maids, 
and other Marvels of the Emerald Isle. Popular 
Tales as told by the People. By D. R. McANALLy, 
Jr. With more than Sixty capital Illustrations 
by H. R. Heaton. Small 4to. $2.00. 


Mr. ager A gathered these curious and entertaining 
Irish folk-stories directly from the peasants. They are 
admirably told, and the illustrations emphasize them 
with wonderful skill and without any touch of caricature. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


By THeoporeE Roosrvett, author of ‘‘ Thomas H. 
Benton,” etc. Vol. XVIII. of ‘‘ American States- 
men.” 16mo. Gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, 
$2.50. 


A brilliant work on one of the most sagacious and infiu- 
ential statesmen of the Revolutionary epoch. 


CURRENT RELIGIOUS PERILS. 


With Preludes and other Addresses on leading 
Reforms. Being the Eleventh Volume of the 
Boston Monday Lectures, including a Symposium 
by eminent Clergymen, Original Hymns, etc. By 
JosePH Cook. 8vo. Gilt top, $2.00. 


This volume contains Mr. Cook’s Lectures given in 
1887. These, with the preludes, questions, etc., cover 
most of the important religious, political, and social 
topics before the public, in Mr. Cook’s forcible and brill- 
iant style. ? 


HEARTSEASE AND RUE. 


A new volume of poems by James Russe. Lowe. 
With a fine steel portrait. Beautifully printed 
and tastefully bound. 16mo. Gilt top, $1.25. 


HISTORY of PRUSSIA UNDER FREDERIC 


THE GREAT. 
By Hersert Turtie, Professor in Cornell Uni- 
versity. With Maps. In two volumes, crown 


octavo. Gilt top, $4.50. 


THE SECOND SON. 


A Nove. By Mrs. M. O. W. OtreHant and THomas 
Battey Atpricw. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 


By Wriu1am Dean Howents. New Edition, illus- 
trated and enlarged. 12mo. $1.50. 


GENTLE BREADWINNERS. 


By CATHERINE OwEN, author of ‘“‘Ten Dollars 
Enough,” etc. 16mo. $1.00. 





A PHYLLIS of THE SIERRAS, and A DRIFT 4 
FROM REDWOOD CAMP. 

Two Californian stories. By Brer Harte. 18mo. 
$1.00 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price by the publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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THE CESSIONS OF WESTERN LANDS TO THE 
UNITED STATEs.* 





The centennial celebrations which are soon 
to be held in commemoration of the first Eng- 
lish settlement of the Northwestern States are 
inspiring much historical writing on the events 
which culminated in the notable settlement at 
Marietta, Ohio, in April, 1788. The organiza- 
tion, in 1786, of the Ohio company in Massa- 
chusetts. for the promotion of settlements in 
the Northwest Territory, and the enactment 
by Congress of the matchless Ordinance of 
1787, which forever excluded slavery from the 
territory and established therein an enlight- 
ened and beneficent code of laws, are among 
the topics which have been largely discussed. 
Less attention has been given to the cessions 
of the western lands by individual states to 
the United States—a measure of great impor- 
tance, which antedated the settlement by a few 
years and made the enactment and operation 
of the Ordinance of 1787 both possible and 
practicable. 

The thirteen original colonies were isolated 
communities, having little social or business 





*NEW YORK AND OHIO’S CENTENNIAL. By Douglas 


Campbell. “Magazine of American History,” March, 1888. 








intercourse, and about as much sympathy of 
feeling with one another as the states of conti- 
nental Europe now have. A common danger 
brought them to act together in the war of 
the Revolution, gave them some knowledge of 
each other, and a faint idea of the value of 
union. The old Confederacy, however, was 
little better than a rope of sand; and when, 
during the closing years of the war, the feel- 
ing of common danger was fading out, there 
were indications that the states might resume 
something of their former condition of isola- 
tion. A bond of common interest other than 
self-protection was wanting; and a joint 
ownership in the unoccupied Toots west of the 
Alleghanies seemed to be the only national 
ligament which could then hold them in a cor- 
dial and permanent union. Four states, how- 
ever,— Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New York,—claimed the western lands 
as their own, on the ground of having been 
granted to them in their original charters, or 
having, in the case of New York, been ac- 
quired from the Indians. Virginia claimed, 
in the words of her charter of 1609,—“ All 
those lands, countries and territories, situate, 
lying and being four hundred miles 
all along the sea coast, and all that 
space and circuit of land lying from the sea 
coast of the precinct aforesaid, up into the 
land throughout, from sea to sea, west and 
north-west” [Hazard Hist. Col., I. 64, 65]. In 
1624 the crown annulled this charter by dis- 
solving the London company, the grantee, 
and making Virginia a royal colony. The 
rights of the colony as to western lands were 
not thereby affected; for the new charter 
made no description of boundary lines, and 
the crown on many later occasions recognized 
the claims of Virginia to lands west of the 
Alleghanies, [N. Y. Hist. Col., 1878, p. 129.] 
‘The Mineschaectte charters of 1629 and 1691 
made her northern and southern boundary 
lines extend to the South Sea, meaning the 
Pacific Ocean. The same provisions were in 
the Connecticut charter of 1662. There were 
similar descriptions in the charters of the Car- 
olinas and Georgia; but the claims of these 
colonies did not extend to the northwest ter- 
ritory or to Kentucky. At the time these 
charters were made, the British government 
had very crude ideas of the geography of the 
western continent. In extending the bounda- 
ries of the colonies to the South Sea, it was 
supposed that the Pacific coast was much 
nearer the Atlantic coast than it proved to be. 
In 1608 Captain Newport was instructed to 
sail up the James river and find a passage to 
the South Sea; and Captain John Smith, at 
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about the same date, was told to ascend the 
Chickahominy and find a new passage to China. 
In the second volume of McMaster’s History 
of the United States is a map showing the 
divisions of the country according to the 
original charters of the colonies. Milwaukee 
there appears in Massachusetts, and Chicago 
in Connecticut. The state of New York 
claimed for her share of western lands the 
northwest territory and a portion of Ken- 
tucky, on the ground of relations to and trea- 
ties with the Six Nations, or Iroquois Indians, 
and their dependent allies in the west. France 
had possessed all the land claimed by New 
York up to the time of the treaty of peace 
with France and Spain, in 1763; and by that 
treaty the land was ceded to Great Britain. 
By royal proclamation of October 7, 1763, 
George IIL. set off all the territory west of the 
Alleghanies as “crown lands,” and prohibited 
the purchase of land from the Indians— 
“only for us, in our name.” It cannot be 
shown how, when, or where, the colony or 
state of New York acquired by royal author- 
ity an acre of land west of the AJJeghan 
mountains. Hers was the thinnest and gauzi- 
est of all the claims set up by states for owner- 
ship in the western lands. 

oncerning the “crown lands,” the procla- 
mation of October 7, 1763, declared that they 
were “reserved under our sovereignty, protec- 
tion, and dominion, for the use of the Indians, 

. and we do hereby strictly forbid all our 

loving subjects from making any purchases or 
settlements whatever, or taking possession of 
any of the lands above reserved, . . . and we 
strictly enjoin and require all persons who 
have either willfully or inadvertently seated 
themselves upon any lands within the coun- 
tries above described, . . . forthwith to remove 
themselves from such settlements.” 

This condition of affairs in the western 
country continued up to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war. During the progress of 
the war, neither the Continental Congress nor 
any of the eastern states, except Virginia, 
gave a thought to what was going on west of 
the Alleghanies. Virginia, however, besides 
doing her share in prosecuting the war at the 
east, carried on the war in the west, in her 
own name, and at her own expense. Her peo- 
ple, who had sparsely settled Kentucky, were 
raided and butchered by the savages dwelling 
north of the Ohio river. Virginia in this crisis 
constituted Kentucky a county of Virginia, 
defended the settlements, and administered 
therein in a rude way the best government 
which was possible. The British parliament, 
in 1774, annexed the Northwest Territory to 
the province of Quebec, making it Canadian 
territory. Virginia troops, under Colonel 
George Rogers Clark, with a heroism and 


gallantry which have never been surpassed, 
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captured the Northwest Territory from the 
British, and held it until the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain in 1783—which conquest 
and possession enabled the United States to 
secure the Mississippi as its western boundary, 
and the great lakes as its northern boundary. 
The British during the war were maintaining a 
post at Detroit ; and, employing Indian allies, 
were inflicting untold miseries and butcheries 
upon the western settlements. Colonel Clark, 
holding a commission from Virginia, captured 
Hamilton, the brutal governor of Detroit, and 
also the governor of the British post at Kas- 
kaskia, and sent them both prisoners of war to 
Williamsburg. As soon as the news of Colo- 
nel Clark’s capture of Kaskaskia arrived, Vir- 

inia proceeded to set up a county government 
in Illinois, and commissioned Colonel John 
Todd as county lieutenant. The government 
of this conquered territory was regularly ad- 
ministered in the name of and by means wholly 
furnished by Virginia, until the advent of peace 
in 1783. New York, which has been the loudest 
and most boastful claimant of the Northwest 
Territory, did not furnish a man or contribute 
a York shilling for its conquest or defense. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut did as little as 
New York. We are nevertheless told, in an 
article on “ New York and Ohio’s Centennial,” 
in the March issue of the “Magazine of 
American History,” that New York was the 
only state which had a title to the western 
lands.. The writer also regards it as a “curious 
fact that history has been so manipulated— 
New York baving no historian to tell her 
story ”—that “the ordinary school books and 
even more pretentious works have assigned 
to Virginia the credit of magnanimously ced- 
ing this territory to the general government,” 
when the credit of this magnanimity belongs 
to New York. He is astonished “that so little 
is known of the mode in which the United 
States acquired this territory. Bancroft en- 
tirely ignores the whole matter, and Hildreth 
dismisses it with a few words.” Bancroft does 
not ignore the subject, but (vol. vi., p. 14, ed. 
1886) so muddles the statement with rhetorical 
platitudes that no person can comprehend his 
meaning. Hildreth (vol. iii., pp. 396-401) gives 
a clear and correct account of the land cessions. 
He speaks of the claim of New York as “the 
vaguest and most shadowy.” 
he cessions of land claims to the United 
States have never been an obscure phase in 
American history; and the popular idea that 
Virginia’s claims to the western lands were 
superior to those of the other colonies, and that 
especial credit was due to that state in ceding 
for the common good those claims to the gen- 
eral government, is the correct one. It was a 
creditable and a patriotic action for each of 
the states which had claims, whatever might 
be their quality, to relinquish them, They ali 
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supposed their claims were valid; but when 
one state, and the state whose claims were 
the weakest, arrogates to herself all the mag- 
nanimity there was in the transaction, it is 
or a that such presumption should be re- 

uked. The magazine article to which refer- 
ence is made has been much commented on by 
newspaper writers as a remarkable production, 
developing new facts and changing the cur- 
rent of history. An editorial of this char- 
acter appeared March 17 in one of the leading 
Chicago newspapers. The magazine article 
does not merit such commendation, and will 
not change the opinions of anybody who 
will investigate the subject from the original 
records. 

The question of the cessions of the “crown 
lands” was in controversy for ten years. As 
seven of the thirteen states were confessedly 
landless, having no real or assumed claim to 
the crown lands, they were always in a posi- 
tion to make it uncomfortable for the minority 
of states which had such claims. In 1776, 
Virginia declared in her constitution that her 
western and northern boundaries had been 
fixed by King James’s Charter of 1609. Mary- 
land, which had no land claim, protested in her 
convention the same year as follows: “That 
the very extensive claim of Virginia to the 
back lands hath no foundation in justice, and 
that if the same or any like claim is admit- 
ted the freedom of the smaller states and the 
liberties of America may be thereby greatly 
endangered.” Maryland during the whole 
controversy was the stoutest opponent of any 
state claims to the crown lands, and refused to 
join the Confederacy until that question was 
adjusted. The matter of land bounties to 
soldiers of the war came in to strengthen the 
anti-land-claim party in Congress. The arti- 
cles of Confederation were agreed upon No- 
vember 15,1777. It had the clause that “No 
state shall be deprived of territory for the 
benefit of the United States.” The land-claim 
states readily joined the Confederacy, and the 
landless states reluctantly. In May, 1779, all 
the states had joined except Maryland. Vir- 
ginia had passed land laws and was about to 
establish a land-office. Maryland again vigor- 
ously protested; and in October, 1779, Con- 

ss by a vote of eight states recommended 
Virginia, and all other states similarly situated, 
to forbear issuing warrants for unappropriated 
lands. 

The country was in the midst of the war, 
the Confederacy was incomplete, the contro- 
versy growing out of the disposition of the 
crown lands was pregnant with danger, and 
could be settled only by an appe to the 

atriotism of the states having land claims. 

t was greatly to the credit of the State of 
New York that she was the first to propose to 
cede to the United States such land claims as 





she had, although, as we have seen, they were 
very poor. Her legislature took this action 
February 19, 1780, and it was laid before 
Congress March 7. Congress, September 6, 
made an earnest appeal to the other states to 
cede their claims, on the ground that they 
were “endangering the stability of the Con- 
federacy; that such action was essential to 
public credit and confidence, to the support of 
our army, to the vigor of our councils and 
success of our measures, to our tranquillity at 
home, our reputation abroad, and to our very 
existence as a free, sovereign and independent 
— October 10, 1780, Connecticut ten- 
ered to Congress a cession of her claims, with 
certain conditions which were not accepted; 
and the same day Congress voted that “the 
unappropriated lands which may be ceded to 
the United States shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States.” On 
January 2, 1781, the Virginia legislature passed 
an act ceding to the United States her claims 
north of the Ohio river, but retaining Ken- 
tucky, and annexing certain conditions, the 
chief of which were that she should be reim- 
bursed for the expenses she had incurred in 
conquering the ceded territory, and that Col. 
George Rogers Clark and his officers and sol- 
diers should have a certain quantity of land 
assigned to them. March 1, 1781, Maryland, en- 
couraged by the movement of Virginia toward 
the relinquishment of her claims, joined the 
Confederacy, and the Union was complete. 
The proposed cessions of New York, Con- 
necticut, and Virginia were referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of delegates from New 
Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Hamp- 
shire, and ode Island, all landless states, 
and all hostile to the claims of Virginia. The 
committee summoned before them the agents 
of the three states to prove their claims; and 
Virginia, declining to submit her rights to 
such a tribunal, did not appear. On May 1, 
1782, the committee reported that Virginia had 
no rights in the crown lands; that the title to 
them was wholly with New York; and that the 
cession by New York was all that was needed to 
give the United States a full title thereto. The 
committee made a long report, which is printed 
in Journals of the old Congress, vol. iv., pp. 
21-24. This is the report which the mag- 
azine writer already referred to has found as 
something before unheard of, and by it he 
thinks he has proved the exclusive claims of 
New York to the Western lands. The report 
recommended that the cession of New York 
be accepted; but “that Congress cannot, con- 
sistent with the interests of the United States, 
accept of the cession proposed to be made by 
the State of Virginia, or guarantee the tract 
of country claimed by them in their act of 
cession referred to your committee.” Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut were requested to 
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cede “all claims or pretension of claim in the 
said western territory without any conditions 
or restrictions whatever.” The cession made 
by New York was officially accepted by Con- 
gress on October 29, 1782, seven states voting 
in the affirmative, Virginia voting in the nega- 
tive, and North Carolina and South Carolina 
divided. The only Massachusetts delegate 
present voted nay. 

Further action with reference to cession of 
the claims of Virginia seems to have been 
held in abeyance until September 13, 1783, 
when a committee, of which Mr. Madison was 
a member, made a report modifying the con- 
ditions of the original proposal of cession. 
The report says: 


‘* As to the last condition [retaining Kentucky], 
your committee are of — that Congress can- 
not agree to guarantee to Virginia the land described 
in the said condition without entering into a discus- 
sion of the right of the state of Virginia to that 
land; and, by the acts of Congress, it appears to 
have been their intention (which the committee 
cannot but approve) to avoid all discussion of the 
territorial rights of individual States, and only to 
recommend and accept a cession of their claims, 
whatsoever they might be, to vacant territory. 
Your committee conceive this condition of a guar- 
antee to be either unnecessary or unreasonable; 
inasmuch as, if the land above-mentioned is really 
the property of the state of Virginia, it is suffi- 
ciently secured by the Confederation; and if it is 
not the property of the State, there is no reason or 
consideration for such guarantee. Your commit- 
tee, therefore, upon the whole, recommend, that 
if the legislature of Virginia make a cession con- 
formable to this report, Congress accept such 
cession.” 

Every state voted accepting the recommen- 
dation except Maryland and New Jersey. 
The legislature of Virginia, October 20, 1783, 
passed an act authorizing its delegates to make 
the cession on the conditions of the above 
report, and March 1, 1784, the cession was 
accepted in Congress ” the vote of every state. 
Massachusetts ceded her claim on April 19, 
1785, and Connecticut came in last, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1786, ten years after the question 
of western lands was first discussed in Con- 
gress, Connecticut made a conditional cession 
by which she reserved nearly four million 
acres of land in the north-eastern portion of 
Vhio, since called the “ Western Reserve.” 
Five thousand acres of this land was granted 
to some of her citizens whose property had 
been burned by marauding British troops 
during the war, and hence is known as the 
“Fire Lands.” The state sold the remaining 
land in 1795 for $1,200,000, and the pro- 
ceeds now constitute the school fund of the 
state. 

But little interest was manifested in Con- 
gress in the western land claims of the more 
southern states. The cession of South Caro: 





*“ The Madison Papers,” Vol. I.; Rives’s “ Life of Mad- 
ison,” Vol. I.; Prof. H. B. Adams’s “‘ Maryland’s Influence 
upon the Land Cessions to the United States” (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, Vol. III.); Shosuke Sato’s 
“History of the Land Question in the United States” 
(Idid, Vol. IV.); and the Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, Vols. III., I[V., give much additional information 
on the subject. 


*“*THE FIGHTING VERES.”* 





The skirmishing which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was called war is the pleasant theme of 
the book entitled “The Fighting Veres.” 
“ Armies ” numbering from a few hundreds to 
a few thousands fought “battles” with the 
eighteen-foot ash pike with steel spike, “the 
lady and queen of arms” as it was called. 
(‘The pike held its place until 1700.) The 
pikemen had, besides, long basket-hilted 
swords and also daggers, “a weapon of great 
advantage in pell-mell.” They wore helmets 
“ well lined with quilted linen” and cuirasses, 
breast and back pieces; also “taces” to cover 
belly and thigh, and “pouldrons” for shoul- 
ders and elbows; and some minor devices, 
good against pike-thrust. Underneath, they 
wore doublets of fustian or leather, hose and 
nether stockings gartered at the knees. For 
carrying all this, and doing what fighting 
might offer, they were paid about six to eight 
dollars a month; that is to say, counting the 
difference in purchasing power, considerably 
more than our own private soldiers receive 
to-day. 

About one-tenth of the marching force (in 
1600) were provided with matchlock muskets, 
—heavy pieces requiring a staff to use as a rest 
for firing. These “shotmen” formed the 
flanks of the pike-companies. They did all 
the sentry-duty. Cavalry was still a great 
fighting-arm of the service. Sieges were more 
oo than battles, and as Vere himself 
said (1597): 

‘We are used to put the soldiers to the work of 
pioneers, who leave their tools and take their weap- 
ons when need requireth.” 

The heaviest siege-gun was of eight and 
a half inches bore, throwing a sixty-pound 
shot nearly half a mile at point blank. The 
lightest field-piece was a six-pounder. So it 
seems that our progress has been greater in 


forces in the Low Cuuntries, . and of Sir Horace 
VERE, General of the English forces in the Low Coun- 
tries. By Clements R. Markham, author of the “Life 
of the Great Lord Fairfux.” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 
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Fighting was done in chivalric and gentle- 
manly style. The old tradition of “ breaking 
a lance” was still the glory of knighthood. 
Such and such a nobleman “rode full upon the 
enemy and broke his lance, in good knightly 
fashion.” (Nowadays a soldier would not be 
glorified for bursting his musket.) This absurd- 
ity illustrates the formal and orderly strategy 
and tactics of our ancestors. When infantry 
came together it was said to be “at push of 
pike.” Even bullets were gentler missiles than 
now; they were not irresistible messengers of 
almost sure death, inaudible, coming faster 
than sound and from an unseen foe. Pemenel 
prowess was more in place, and dogged me- 
chanical endurance was less. Wounds were 
more common, and deadly ones were fewer. 
Men regarded pike-thrusts and cracked crowns 
somewhat as a blacksmith does a burned hand, 
or a machinist a broken finger—incidents of 
their trade. War was more amusing in those 
days, and, besides, he who went a-soldiering 
did not leave such prosperity and comfort at 
home. Military life was as joyful as civil life; 
perhaps more so. They did not stand up to 
punishment as we do. Of the Spanish defeat 
at Turnhout we read: 

‘“‘The destruction of the infantry battalions was 
complete. Out of 4,000 the number of killed was 
300, of prisoners 600. Of the allied forces 
not above ten were slain.” 

This looks like child’s play compared with 
Cold Harbor or Gravelotte. Yet “Their deeds 
of arms and organization form the first chapter 
of the modern military history of England.” 

Mr. Markham seems to be enthusiastically 
English in methods of thought and feeling. 
The genealogical or family idea rules his work 
always. The first three chapters treat entirely 
of the Veres, before the .time of his heroes, 
beginning with Alberic or Aubrey de Vere, 
who got from William the Conqueror many 
broad acres in Essex and Suffolk. Who they 
were and whose daughters they married, what 
crusades they made and where else they fought, 
is told with much interest and spirit. All 
through the book, the lineage of each person 
of consequence readily gives rise to a digres- 
sion in text or notes. 


‘*Francis Vere was the contemporary of great 


men. The Queen and Leicester, . . . Raleigh, 
Sidney, Spenser, . . . Bacon, . . . Shakes- 
JamesI., . . . Earl of Essex. 


eare, . 
. ‘ In such an age and amidst such a 
generation, Francis Vere made his way to the 
front rank.” 

Certain it is that free and sturdy Protestant 
England did a noble share of work in freeing 
the Netherlands. “This she-David of ours,” 
said Sir Fulke Greville, “ventured to under- 
take to slay the great Goliath among the Phil- 
istines abroad, I mean Spain and the Pope, and 
takes (almost solitary) truth for her leading 











star.” Doubtless England, in doing this, was 
fighting her own battles on Dutch soil, for the 
time had come when it must be settled whether 
she or Spain was to rule the land and the sea. 
Spain fought herself sick in the Netherlands, 
and got her death-blow when the Armada 
eos But whatever the motive, Vere and 

is fellow volunteers, fighting and dying 
among the sand-dunes and polders of the 
great Delta, did noble service to freedom. 
The Spanish infantry had been invincible until 
the hardy northerners taught them their place. 
The motto over the gate of Nymegen shows 
at once the similarity of spirit and language 
existing between the English and Dutch 
“Beter is eene strijdbare vrijheid dan eene 
vreedzame slavernij.” (“ Better is a struggling 
freedom than a peaceful slavery.”) 

One of the most noticeable features in Mr. 
Markham’s book is the issue he joins with 
Mr. Motley regarding the character of Sir 
Francis Vere. It is difficult to avoid agreeing 
with him—that Mr. Motley is chargeable with 
injustice in several particular matters; although 
in one, where our author admits that his hero 
used a flag of truce to delay the enemy’s assault 
until a rise of the tide should have made it 
impossible, he fails to relieve him of a charge 
of misuse of the flag. 

Vere took part in the operations against the 
Spanish Armada. He was a chief figure in 
the glorious Cadiz success and the inglorious 
Azores failure. Then he assisted at the de- 
fence of Ostend, which, by resisting for almost 
three years the concentrated power of Spain, 
until the city itself was a heap of smoulder- 
ing ruins (although it capitulated at last), led 
to the recognition of the independence of the 
Dutch Republics, through the exhaustion and 
despair of Spain. Vere never was quite him- 
self after the death of Elizabeth, whom he, 
like so many of his countrymen, loved with 
an ardor more romantic than merely loyal. 
Shattered with wounds, and with ill-health 
produced by overwork and exposure, he re- 
turned to England, married at forty-eight a 
young girl of eighteen, lived in great happi- 
ness with her for two years (writing the mili- 
tary autobiography which forms the main 
base of supply for these memoirs), died in 
1609, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a noble monument, raised by his young 
widow to his memory, is one of the most 
remarkable ornaments of the great church. 
Elizabeth thought him her greatest general, 
and on being urged to make him a peer, is 
said to have answered: “In his proper sphere, 
and in my estimation, Sir Francis Vere is above 
a peerage already.” 

Two portraits and seventeen maps ornament 
and elucidate Mr. Markham’s narrative, which 
moves on always in a pleasant current of 
instruction and amusement. The stream is 
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diluted with the genealogical digressions be- 
fore mentioned; and also with long descriptions 
of the present aspect of the places where the 
old affairs took place, which give the impres- 
sion that the conscientious writer, ‘as one of 
his preparations for work, had made the tour 
of the whole region in question. 

Horace Vere served fifteen years with his 
greater brother, and succeeded him, though 
with lower rank, in the continental struggle 
with Spain; his separate service beginning in 
1604, and lasting until after the siege of Maes- 
tricht in 1632. Our author sees a sad and in- 

lorious contrast between the service under 
Blizabeth and that under James; the first open, 
bold, heroic; the latter timid, half-hearted and 
two-faced. The reader’s interest is somewhat 
satiated with the biography of Francis; and 
the story of Horace (the last quarter of the 
—— comes a little like soup after dessert. 

Freedom of thought and action was the con- 
ception of the sixteenth century and the birth 
of the eighteenth. It is the child of the nine- 
teenth, and perhaps will see mature manhood 
in the twentieth, with dominion over the civil- 
ized world. Its origin is, as it should be, of 
entrancing interest to every thoughtful Ameri- 
can; and in his library the “ Fi ting ,Veres “ 
should stand side by side with Motley 8 graver 
and more dignified histories. The book is 
beautifully printed on the Riverside press, on 
very thick cream laid paper. This gives the 
volume a rather heavy look, which, however, 
disappears as one reads the fair, handsome, 
open print, in the wide-margined pages. 

Joszera KrirkKLanp. 


BRYCE’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
PEOPLE.* 





“To make history picturesque must be the 
aim of the modern historian,” says Dr. Bryce 
in his preface. With this cael, Dr. Bryce 
has succeeded in writing what must, I think, 
be accepted as the best history of Canada yet 
available to the general reader. Vivacious 
and direct in style, it is essentially interesting; 
and it puts in attractive form the results of 
wide research and careful consideration. It 
carries us easily and rapidly through periods 
which most of our historians, by a multiplicity 
of unessential detail, have made for us a 
weariness to the flesh. In general, it may be 
regarded as trustworthy and thorough. Ina 
word, it does effectively what it sets out to 
do,—it tells its story in a way to hold atten- 
tion, and furnishes a compact and thoughtful 
account of this young Canadian nationality. 

Having thus testified to the prevailing ex- 





*A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. By the 
Rev. George Bryce, M.D., LL.D. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington. 





cellence of the work, one finds himself com- 
— to quarrel with it in certain points of 
etail. Its defects are not inherent in its plan; 
a little revision of that second edition which 
it is to be hoped may soon be called for would 
render it, in its own field, comparatively safe 
against attack. In the first plone, there are 
traces of unevenness in its composition. Cer- 
tain chapters do not seem to have been written 
with the care or revised with the assiduity 
which have been expended upon the bulk of 
the book. In the second paragraph of Chap- 
ter III. occurs the following, which, whether 
by fault of the author or the fault of his 
printer, must be classed with the hard sentences 
of old: “ At the time when any portion of this 
continent had reached the stage in its —— 
ment which it now retains, was undoubtedly 
years ago, at the period when there were yet 
only archean or primitive rocks.” The very 
next sentence, by reason of the omission of 
commas, is structurally ambiguous: “Then 
only the north-eastern part of North America 
appeared as an island in the midst of the tepid 
ocean which surrounded it.” The succeeding 
paragraph contains an instance of what is a 
somewhat frequent fault with Dr. Bryce—the 
dragging in by the heels of irrelevant quota- 
tion, with the idea, apparently, of lightening 
the style. “These have contained hidden in 
them from that primeval day till now the 
veins of gold and silver and copper and iron 
which men are discovering to-day, but at that 
early time referred to not even Mammon, ‘the 
least erected spirit that fell from heaven,’ had 
ured into their glittering crevices.” One 
eels inclined, moreover, to question timidly 
Dr. Bryce’s authority for so sweeping an asser- 
tion as this last. What literary sins will not 
even our wisest commit in the name of the 
picturesque! A little further on, Dr. Bryce 
informs us that “ At first, no doubt, the wide 
expanse of rock, rising above the sea, was like 
‘the burning marl’ of Milton, but was slowly 
cooling down.” The whole of this section, 
sketching the geology of Canada, is peculiarly 
unhappy, adopting as it does the tone of a 
school primer, while leaving unexplained a few 
highly technical terms. It strikes one also 
that Dr. Bryce goes back even beyond the 
twin eggs of iol, when he begins the story 
of the Canadian people in the dust out of 
which were formed the ancestors of their red 
predecessors. 

The sphere of such a work as this does not 
seem to me to include a discussion of the lost 
Atlantis or the Kingdom of Fusang, still less a 
study of theAmerican Indian and his customs,— 
unless there be any large portion of the Cana- 
dian people ready to claim an Indian ancestry. 
Chapters II. and III. take up a great deal 
of space. Dr. Bryce is capable of filling this 
space more profitably. e could spare, too, 
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the frequent instances which these chapters 
exhibit of that straining to be popular, that 
“writing down” to a supposed half-cultured 
audience, which so injures the effect of any 
work of weighty intention. On page 39 we 
are favored with the information that “among 
the Roman writers shortly after the Christian 
era was the philosophic Seats, He was the 
teacher of the young, afterwards cruel, Em- 
peror Nero.” It would be interesting to know 
what sort of an audience Dr. Bryce was talk- 
ing at when he framed this sentence. 

n his treatment of the north-eastern bound- 
ary disputes Dr. Bryce is neither sufficiently 
full nor strictly accurate. He gives reasonable 
attention to the Commission of 1842, but not 
so much as hints at the embroilment between 
Maine and New Brunswick in 1839, known 
as the “Aroostook War,” which was what di- 
rectly inspired the appointment of the Com- 
mission. In February of 1839, Maine sent an 
armed force into the Disputed Territory (then 
under jurisdiction of Great Britain, pending 
a final settlement of the points at issue,) for 
the professed purpose of punishing certain 
trespassers on the timber lands. This force 
captured some New Brunswick lumbermen, 
and sent them captive to Bangor. Upon this 
an irregular force of angry lumbermen gath- 
ered to avenge their comrades. The leaders of 
the Maine expedition, not relishing camp life 
on the Aroostook in mid-winter, had forsaken 
the quarters of their followers and betaken 
themselves to feather-beds in the house of a 
settler some miles distant. Here they were sur- 
prised by the New Brunswickers, and carried 
off to prison at Fredericton. Maine retorted 
by arresting the accredited Warden of the 
Disputed Territory, who had been sent by the 
New Brunswick government to warn off the 
force as trespassers. In a blaze of military 
excitement the militia of Maine and of New 
Brunswick were called out, the assistance of 
the regular troops on both sides was sum- 
moned, sister provinces and sister states ranged 
themselves in support of the contestants, and 
war seemed inevitable. On the brink of bat- 
tle the danger was averted by the tact and 
conciliatory courtesy of General Winfield Scott, 
who was sent into Maine as special emissary 
by the United States government. With the 
Governor of New Brunswick General Scott 
arranged a modus vivendi, to allow of the 
work of a commission. In regard to the set- 
tlement arrived at by this commission, Dr. 
Bryce indorses the aps received, but, I 
think, quite unjustified view, that Webster 


‘drove a sharp bargain and that Ashburton 


made disgraceful concessions. He lays much 
stress upon the famous “Sparks map,” by the 
revelation of which in secret session to the 
dissatisfied Senate Mr. Webster secured a sud- 
denly cordial acceptance of the treaty. This 
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map, as is well known, was one found in the 
archives of France, and bore upon it an em- 
phatic red line which was supposed to mark 
the boundaries of the United Btates as agreed 
upon by the Treaty of Paris in 1783. It con- 
cedes more than the utmost of the British 
claim; and it was taken by Sparks, as well as 
by Webster himself, to be the one which 

ranklin referred to in the following letter, 
written to the Count de Vergennes: 

‘*Passy, December 6, 1782. 

Sir,—I have the honor of returning herewith the 
map your Excellency sent me yesterday. I have 
marked with a strong red line, according to your 
desire, the limits of the United States, as settled in 
the preliminaries between the British and American 
Plenipotentiaries. 

With great respect, I am, etc., 

B. FRANKLIN.” 

Dr. Bryce hastily declares that the map in 
ee was a copy of the one referred to by 

ranklin. But recent investigations on the 
part of Mr. Justin Winsor have pretty con- 
clusively proved what was suspected at the 
time by Senator Benton, namely, that the two 
maps had no connection with each other. That 
discovered by Mr. Sparks, on the contrary, 
represented an old French claim against the 
Province of Massachusetts. It was marked, 
probably, by Vergennes, with an eye to the 
possibility of a resumption of French suprem- 
acy in Canada, and was intended to suggest 
to England the advisability of enlarging her 
demands against the infant republic. The red 
line, it is true, outlined a just claim of England, 
seeing that all New France was acknowledged 
hers, and that the limits of the new states, 
upon that side, could only in justice be those 
which England had claimed for them while 
they were her colonies. But this had nothing 
to do with the intention of the Treaty of Paris; 
and it was with the intention of the Treaty of 
Paris that the Commissioners of 1842 were 
concerned. What was this intention, and how 
completely favorable it was to the American 
claim, Mr. Winsor has shown in a paper lately 
read before the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
= Mr. Winsor refers to two other maps 
whose existence had been forgotten,—one a 
sketch map used by Franklin and Hartley, the 
other a “ Mitchell” map which had been in 
Sir Robert Peel’s possession all the while that 
Webster was concealing so jealously the exist- 
ence of the dreaded Sparks map. On the 
Mitchell map was drawn a boundary which 
conceded to America all she asked; and this 
line was endorsed, in the hand-writing of 
George III. himself, with the words, “ Bound- 
ary as described by Mr. Oswald.” It marked, 
assuredly, a disgraceful concession, but those 
responsible for the concession were Oswald 
and Strachey, in 1783; and it is told that, on 
his journey homeward from Paris, poor Oswald 
wept tears of mortification over the manner 
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in which Franklin had over-reached him. 
From this map,— wKich Sir Robert Peel made 
use of in somewhat the same manner as that 
in which Webster employed the Sparks map,— 
it may be seen that Great Britain regained, 
in 1842, some five thousand square miles of 
territory, with important connections, which 
had been lost to her by the weakness of her 
agents in 1783. The full credit of this recov- 
ery cannot, it is true, be allowed to Ashbur- 
ton, whom Peel had kept in ignorance of the 
map lest his scruples should stand in the way 
of his success. But he knew the terms of the 
award of the King of the Netherlands, which 
had been accepted by England and rejected 
with scorn by America; and he secured to 
England terms which were more advantageous 
by the extent of over a thousand square miles. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that Lord 
Ashburton (then Mr. Baring), chosen out of 
so many for this responsibility, and realizin 
that upon his success rested his future, woul 
at least not be guilty of the gross ignorance 
and carelessness which we are wont to lay to 
his charge. A dispassionate review of his 
action seems to me to show that he strove for 
absolute fairness, refusing to be misled by 
consideration of the errors of his predecessors. 
Among us in Canada there is current a ridicu- 
lous story as to the fashion in which the line 
was at last laid dewn. The story goes that 
this representative of England, with the eyes 
of two continents upon him, was bored by the 
whole affair, and one night, being with Mr. 
Webster in his cups, and good-humored, got 
up suddenly and walked over to the map which 
lay spread out on a side table. After squint- 
ing at it a moment upside down, through his 
single eye-glass, he reached out at arm’s 
length and poked his pencil at random across 
the territory; and thus, we are gravely assured, 
was the question solved. On the judgment of 
an impartial and well-equipped historian like 
Dr. Bryce, such stuff, of course, would exert 
no shade of influence; I only tell it to point 
my suggestion that the conduct of Ashburton 
be submitted to a fresh scrutiny, and to dis- 
credit certain irresponsible rumors which Dr. 
Bryce has referred to in this connection. I 
doubt not that Dr. Bryce will modify some- 
what, in a later edition, his paragraphs on this 
question, and will embody the important re- 
sults of Mr. Winsor’s researches, 

In his paragraphs on Canadian Literature 
Dr. Bryce lays himself open to criticism. 
This section might almost better have been 
omitted than inserted in its present inadequate 
form. If Dr. Bryce does me the honor to 
read this notice, he will probably smile just 
here, and will shrewdly account for my dis- 
approval by the fact that he has ignored my 
own literary efforts. Nor will he be altogether 
astray. There are several Canadian writers 





overlooked whom he owed it to his readers to 
mention, and without mention of whom his 
chapter is not what it professes to be. We 
are occupied in the beginnings of a literature; 
and work which in a mature literature might 
not demand much notice is to us of inceptional 
significance. Dr. Bryce has treated the sub- 
ject, as it were, en passant; but it is one which 
ars appreciably upon the development of 
our young nationality, and it demands a treat- 
ment which, however brief, shall be ve 
—t considered and scrupulously balanced. 
By his own confession, Dr. Bryce has not even 
taken time to make up his mind as to the 
merits of those works which he has looked 
at. Of that striking and imaginative drama, 
“Tecumseh,” by Mr. Charles Mair, he says 
that “it may be the truest of Canadian poems.” 
Let me urge upon Dr. Bryce the desirability, 
in his next edition, of a less perfunctory sur- 
vey of this struggling literature, in which his 
own work occupies so important a place. 
Cuartes G. D. Roperts. 


Max MULLER’s BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDs.* 


This latest product of Max Miiller’s prolific 
pen is composed of five short chapters of word- 
studies, not unlike those with which Arch- 
bishop Trench, Professor Matthews, and the 
ingenious author of “Stories from the Diction- 
ary” have familiarized the public; of a fresh 
discussion of the ever-new problem of our 
Aryan ancestors, their original home and civil- 
ization ; and of a few miscellaneous philolog- 
ical essays and letters, introduced here appar- 
ently much as Goethe emptied the contents of 
his writing-desk into “ Wilhelm Meister.” A 
friendly critic might say that Miller, having 
in “ The Science of Thought” solved the prob- 
lem of the relation of language to ideas, now 
makes haste to give us illustrations of the fer- 
tility of his new principle when applied in 
tracing the actual history of the human spirit. 
The verdict of an enemy would be, “ Book- 
making.” The unpretending little volume is, 
at any rate, interesting, and, to those of us 
who do not know our Brugmann by heart, not 
altogether devoid of instruction, 

Instead, however, of endeavoring to deter- 
mine the exact degree of reprobation incurred 
at the bar of austere science through the pub- 
lication of such a work by a scholar, let us turn 
over its pages, giving free expression to such 
casual reflections as may suggest themselves, 
and gathering here and there some of those 
nuggets of information that Max Miiller rarely 
fails to scatter by the way. Our first reflec- 
tion is called forth by Miller's enthusiastic 





* BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE HOME OF THE 
Arras. By F. Max Miller. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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confidence that the principle of the identity of 
language and thought offers a new instrument 
and a most potent method for the study of the 
history of ideas. Rejecting utterly the familiar 
notion that “thought is deeper than all speech, 
feeling deeper than all thought,” he declares 
categorically that “all thoughts which have 
ever passed through the mind of men must 
have found their first embodiment and their 
ermanent embalmment in words.” This may 
true in a sense, but we do not hear it now 
for the first time ; and if what Monsieur Bréal 
calls Semantik, or the study of word-meanings, 
is to be a science, we ask for something more 
definite. That there are sermons in words as 
well as in stones, we know already from Arch- 
bishop Trench; and Mr. Ruskin is never weary 
of reminding us that the truly cultured writer 
is careful to be informed of the pedigrees and 
alliances of the words he employs. It is in- 
structive to read in Cicero that the word ineptus 
cannot be translated into Greek, because the 
Greeks are so generally “inept” that the 
quality does not attract their attention. A 
certain light is thrown on the Greek estimate 
of the sterner Roman character, when the 
rhetor Fronto tells us that Latin offers no 
or for the Greek word storgé (natural 
affection), because the Romans to a man “ want 
the natural touch.” A German will moralize 
on the insight afforded into the French char- 
acter by the perfidious ambiguity of the word 
réunion; while Matthew Arnold, nourished on 
French traditions, sees in the German language 
as a whole “something splay.” The supply of 
such language-lessons is practically infinite ; 
and when a bright 7 is for the first time 
introduced to them in the pages of Trench or 
Matthews, he feels—to compare small things 
with great—like Max Miiller, that a new world 
of knowledge has been revealed to him and a 
new method of investigating truth. For the 
etymology of the word appears to be indeed, 
what the Greeks called it, the etymon, or true 
thing. But when this first boyish enthusiasm 
passes away, the mind is oppressed by a sense 
of a lack of unity in all this historical de- 
tail; we look for some method or principle 
to impart order and coherence to these 
facts, separately instructive, but bewildering 
in the mass. And this demand we make 
equally, whether we are dealing with the facts 
recorded in “Stories from the Dictionary” or 
with facts that can be collected only by a vet- 
eran philologist. That unity and method the 
study of word-meanings by itself will hardly 
be able to provide. In the volume before us 
we can find but two principles of general 
application attained by the new science. 

(1.) “All words, even the most concrete, are 
based on abstract concepts, and what was supposed 
to have come last, namely, abstraction, has now 
been proved to have come first.” (Preface, p. xi.) 








(2.) “Every word expressed in the beginning 
something that could be handled or smelt or seen 
or heard.” (p. 17.) 

A captious critic could easily convince the 
reader that these two enunciations are in 
direct and palpable contradiction. They have 
not been cited, however, with a view to so 
easy a dialectical triumph. But looking to 
the meaning rather than to the expression,— 
granting the doctrine laid down in the “ Science 
of Thought,” that root conceptions were de- 
rived from experiences of our own action, that 
the roots so obtained were primarily by vari- 
ous metaphors transferred to the naming of 
concrete objects of perception, and that all 
of language generally understood as abstrac- 
tion is of secondary and derivative origin,— 
granting all this, have we here a truth origi- 
nating with the science of language, or even 
one that admits of definite and fruitful appli- 
cation in the constitution of such a science ? 
We think not. Of the independent establish- 
ment of this principle by the science of lan- 
guage, there can be no question. It has always 
been maintained as an @ priori necessity by 
the Lockian and associationist school of psy- 
chologists; and Max Miller himself, it ln 
appear, has been only recently converted to it 
by the study of Locke, Schopenhauer, and 

oiré. Abstracta ex concretis was a proverb 
before the science of language was heard of. 
One school of thinkers have been telling us 
that the “soul is but the breath,” and their 
opponents have been replying that there are 
things inexpressible “in matter-moulded forms 
of speech” for the past two thousand years. 
Miiller’s easy triumph over Victor Cousin’s 
assertion of the etymological irreducibility of 
the ego has half a dozen parallels in our own 
recent controversial literature. Nor does the 

rinciple, whether original or not, supply a 

asis for a science of semantik. At the most, 
it gives us a general rule of method: look 
away from the abstract towards the concrete 
in tracing derivations of words. But all in- 
telligent philologists have practically obeyed 
this rule, whatever their ultimate philosophical 
convictions. What we are in quest of is a 
principle, with subdivisions and corollaries, 
that will classify for us the curious and inter- 
esting transitions of ms recorded in 
a acceptable etymologies, and ena- 

le us to describe and foresee the paths along 
which the human mind passes from meaning 
to meaning in its use of language. Such a 
law is not to be found in Miiller’s book. We 
are prepared to supply the deficiency, but 
with a principle too wide to be of any service 
in the constitution of the new science. The 
law is this: Any word may come to bear any 
meaning by successive changes of associations, 
and consequently the meanings that any word 
actually has borne must be ascertained by 
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= historical research. But this rule, and 
e canon abstracta ex concretis, do not suffice. 
We require, between these wide generaliza- 
tions and the infinity of particular etymologies 
that may be cited to confirm and illustrate 
them, a number of axiomata media, “subordi- 
nate and derivative, coherent and interdepend- 
ent.” It is possible that the labors of the 
students now working in this field may bring 
to light some such principles. The study of 
metaphors and tropes, which is philosophically 
hesdily to be distinguished from the study of 
the transitions of meaning involved in etymol- 
ogies, is still in the stage of a rather mechan- 
ical and unintelligent accumulation of facts. 
A certain number of useful generalizations 
concerning the channels along which metaphor 
habitually moves may be established in such 
wise as to constitute a formal scientific doc- 
trine comparable to abstract logic and rhetoric. 
Such a science would, however, be purely 
formal. It would derive all its constituent 
principles from psychology, and its main value 
would lie in its — application to a par- 
ticular historical material. 

But the reader will be glad to turn from 
what Mr. Howells’s women call “these un- 
profitable generalities” to the examination 
of some of Miller’s specimens and nuggets. 
The first “ biography ” undertaken by Miiller 
is that of the word fortuna. He retraces the 
various shifting meanings of the word, in 
Latin, French, and English,—chance or hap 
generally, good or evil hap specifically, 
wealth, treasure-trove, and the like. To his 
illustrations of the use of fortunal and for- 
tunoso, in old French and Italian, to denote 
misfortune, and hence storm or disaster by 
sea, I can add an interesting confirmation from 

rsonal experience. A few years ago I was 
Hetained by a storm on the wrong side of the 
river Alpheus, with a party of friends, in a 
miserable Greek village. The only answer we 
could elicit from our landlord to our impatient 
inquiries as to “when that ferry-boat would 
take us across to Olympia,” was the ejacula- 
tion “Fortuna, fortuna!” accompanied by a 
shrug of the shoulders. It was some time 
before we perceived that the mysterious word 
meant storm—in this case, spring freshet. 
The term must have been adopted from the 
Italian into the sailor-jargon of the western 
Greeks. But it is not for bric-d-brac of this 
sort that Miller writes this Saree: He 
has a new etymology to propose. Fortuna 
has been hitherto interpreted as the diva que 
Sert—the goddess that, like Theocritus’s and 
Mrs. Browning’s seasons, “in a gracious hand 
appears to bear a gift for mortals old or 
young.” This derivation is too simple and 
too abstract for Miiller. Going back to the 
Sanscrit, he finds a root, HAR, to be “ bright ” 
or “warm,” which, after a little skilful manip- 
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ulation, turns up in Latin as hors, or rather 
fors, our old friend the “bright dawn.” For 
further details, the curious are referred to the 
controversy in the pages of “The Academy.” 
Suffice it here to say that the learned are 
agreed that the vowels and consonants (which, 
according to Voltaire’s epigram, are very com- 
plaisant in these matters), oppose no obstacle 
to the new etymology. As for the shift in 
the meaning, the German proverb “ Morgen 
Stunde hat Gold im Munde” is confirmation 
enough for Miiller, who earnestly protests 
against “setting down etymologies of this 
kind as ingenious and plausible, but no more.” 
Were we a little surer of our vowels and con- 
sonants, we might, for the sake of variety, 
attempt to show that Fortuna is in reality 
Vesper, the evening rather than the morning. 
Byron’s Sappho’s 
“O Hesperus! thou bdringest all things good,” 

would furnish an excellent basis of operations. 

Under the heading “Words in their In- 
fancy,” the new science is employed to dis- 
lodge spiritualists from their last stronghold, 
y finding a definite sensuous origin for 

ictor Cousin’s ére and je and for Curtius’s 
three favorite roots—Man, to think; SMR, to 
remember; GNA, to know. We have already 
pointed out that this “short and easy way ” 
with the spiritualists is hardly more decisive 
of = philosophic controversies than “short 
and easy ” methods generally. The argument 
is conclusive enough against Cousin’s unwar- 
ranted assertions, but otherwise proves noth- 
ing. For the rest, the method was applied 


with far greater literary skill, long ago, by 
Matthew Arnold, against the abstract ére of 
Descartes. 


The third chapter follows the long and 
interesting history of Persona, from the time 
when it meant the masque through which the 
actor’s voice sounded, to these scientific days 
when it means what the learned call an “ indi- 
vidual.” The parson, according to Blackstone, 
is the person who represents the immate- 
rial invisible entity, the church. Méiiller 
thinks he was rather the high personage 
who held several benefices in the church. 
Without the opportunity to cite texts, it is 
impossible to discuss the point ; but we think 

“the idea of representation must in some way 
be involved in the transferred meaning. Mul- 
ler certainly forces the passage from Cicero 
which he cites to establish the early use of 
persona for “ great personage” and “ dignity.” 
Cicero says of the friends who disapprove of 
his writing philosophic hand-books (de Fini- 
bus, 1, 2): “Genus hoc scribendi, etsi sit 
elegans, persone.tamen et dignitatis esse 
negant.” This Miiller renders: “ Though this 
kind of writing be elegant, they deny that it 
is =e and dignified.” But the context, 
as well as the syntax, requires the meaning,— 
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“they deny that it is in accord with the réle I 
(Cicero the great, consul) have played, and 
with my dignity.” 

Under the fantastic title “School-day Rec- 
ollections” are discussed some of the evi- 
dences in our common literary language of 
the fact expressed by Ruskin in the words: 
« All Greek gentlemen were educated by 
Homer, all Roman gentlemen by Greek liter- 
ature, and, until recently, all English gentle- 
men by Roman literature.” The full history 
of the influence on modern thought and idiom 
of Latin renderings of the terms and concep- 
tions worked out by the philosophers and 
schoolmasters of Greece would constitute per- 
haps the most important chapter in the history 
of the human mind. The illustrations offered 
by Miiller, however, —_— form a beginning. 
It needs no schoiar to tell us that alphabet, 
school, bibliotheke, age, philology, 
and all their associates, are Greek, or that our 
grammatical pete | is the result of a 
more or less successful translation of late 
Greek school-books into Latin. We need not 
look farther than to a “ Vocabulary of the 
Philosophical Sciences” to learn that “ in- 
stance” meant originally negative instance, 
that the scholastic use of “subject” and 
“object” was reversed by Kant, that “ vir- 
tually” is potentially, and that “ individual ” 
is Latin for “atom.” 

In the chapter on “ Weighing, Buying, and 
Selling,” we part company finally from the 
biographical metaphor. The illustrations are 
chiefly taken from two families of words 
running back to Sanscrit roots meaning to 
“shake” or “quiver.” From spand we get 
the Latin pendere pensare, French penser (from 
which it i that thought is a mode of 
motion), and English “ pent-house,” which it 
seems is really “ eee ” or “appendix,” 
and has nothing to do with “ pent” or “house.” 
The other family goes back to the Sanscrit 
kamp, also meaning “to shake,” whence we 
get “capio,” “heben,” “heave,” “have,” and 
“heft.” To an American, the authority of 
“Miss Jackson’s Shropshire Glossary” for 
“eft” or “heft,” in the sense of “lift,” or 
“try the weight,” will appear superfluous. 
All this shaking and vibrating reminds us 
strangely of the sportive attempt in Plato’s 
“Cratylus” to establish the philosophy of 
motion by the evidence of language; and on 
turning back to the chapter on “ Infancy,” we 
find, sure enough, that Muller has been read- 
ing the “Cratylus,” and has been led to assign 
the German geist to the ebullient family of 
“veast” and “geyser,” by Plato’s derivation 
of thumos from thuo. This throws new light 
on Charles Kingsley’s well-known novel. 

The second half of the volume is rather 
more technical, and cannot very well be dis- 
cussed in these columns. In the chapter on 





“The Home of the Aryas,” Miiller voices the 
prudent scepticism that has succeeded in the 
minds of scholars to the enthusiastic confi- 
dence of twenty or thirty years ago. Mathe- 
matical certainty, he repeatedly warns us, is 
not attainable. The European, Germanic, and 
Scandinavian hypotheses, familiar to recent 
readers of the “Century Magazine,” he rejects 
with emphasis. That the original Aryan home 
was in Asia, and that we may assume an early 
and fundamental division into a northwestern 
and a southeastern group, he thinks still cer- 
tain. Beyond this, all is doubtful. Never- 
theless, he cannot resist the temptation of 
representing the migrations of our Aryan 
ancestors in a diagram. When we studied 
Schleicher and Peile, the diagram appeared 
as a beautiful genealogical tree. Now it takes 
the form of Tittle arrows perpendicular to 
radii branching off from the circumference of 
a circle,—if the mathematicians will allow us 
to revert from the technical to the etymolog- 
ical use of radius. We observe with regret 
that there is no arrow for the Armenians. 
Lastly we have a review of the various 
attempts that have been made to reconstruct 
the civilization of our Aryan ancestors from 
the vocabulary they can be shown to have 
ossessed in common before the dispersion. 
The character of the reasoning employed in 
such attempts is best known to the general 
reader from the introductory chapters of 
Mommsen’s “History of Rome.” Here, too, 
scepticism has taken the place of the confi- 
dence of ingenuous youth. The interesting 
book of the Frenchman Pictet, to which so 
many laymen and compilers of popular man- 
uals have pinned their faith, is declared uncrit- 
ical. Definite conclusions in so obscure a 
matter are premature. The safest course is 
to tabulate the vocabulary common to all 
branches of the family, onl dlhew the facts to 
speak for themselves. Such a table was drawn 
up by Miiller and ee to the Académie 
des Inscriptions at Paris in 1849, and its prin- 
cipal results were published in 1856. Miiller 
states these facts, “not to establish any claim 
of priority” which he “hates,” but to correct 
an error of dates in a recent German publica- 
tion. He now publishes his list at the close of 
his last chapter. It occupies some forty pages, 
and will be a very convenient guide to lay- 
men. 
An appendix of some seventy pages is filled 
with correspondence and with short essays on 
such topics as “Aryan Fauna and Flora,” “The 
original home of Jade and of the Soma,” and 
“Philology vs. Ethnology.” Miiller protests 
with great energy against the employment of 
linguistic terms in ethnological discussioas. 
The mixture of races and languages has been 
such that to speak of an Aryan race is as 
absurd as it would be to speak of a dolicho- 
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cephalic language. Throughout the book 
Miiller delivers himself in his usual vivacious 
style on the controversies and the personali- 
ties of the — movement of the past 
twenty years. Will the “young philologists ” 
be amused or exasperated by the stately con- 
descension of the following noble sentence : 
“Curtius was the very last man to grudge the 
younger philologists their new discoveries, 
their more minute distinctions, their filigree- 
work traced on the somewhat cyclopean walls 
on which the founders of our science had 
erected their noble edifice”? 

Admirers of Curtius who are not admirers 
of Miiller, on reading the statement “I have 
often differed from Curtius and he from me, 
but our differences have generally ended in a 
mutual understanding,” will be reminded (if 
they have not lost the habit of reading the 
classics) of the amused disgust of the Roman 
senators when they heard Vitellius declare 
that it was nothing new for two senators to 
differ,—he himself had often been at variance 
with Thrasea. But they will not have the 
sympathy of the general reading public, who 
have to thank the indefatigable popularizer of 
philology in England for many pleenant and 
instructive hours. 

Paut Snorey. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


In his translation of Henri Weil’s ‘‘ The Order of 
Words in the Ancient Languages compared with 
the Modern,” President Super has done a valuable 
service for English readers. The original work 
has been known to scholars for many years, but 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. have now made it accessible to 
the upper-class men in all our colleges. While the 
work does not answer all the questions which arise 
over the variant sentence-structures of ancient and 
modern languages, it is an important contribution 
toward a reduction of the apparent diversities. 
Weil’s thesis is that while the syntactical order of 
the ancient classical languages on the one hand 
and of the French and English on the other is 
different, the order of words, as expressing the 
order of ideas, is the same in both groups. He 
shrewdly emphasizes the fact that as this order of 
ideas and of words grows out of the logical struct- 
ure of mind it is the same in all languages. But 
the ancient languages, having the power to express 
syntactical relations by inflections, independently 
of position, were not constrained, by the necessity 
of being understood, to make the syntactical order 
correspond to the logical. Consequently, they 
could reverse it, or rearrange it, without regard to 
the logical order which spoke through it, for the 
sake of antithetic balance, or emphasis, or rhythm, 
or cadence. Thus, in Romulus Romam condidit— 
Romam condidit Romulus—condidit Romam Romulus— 
the syntax is one, the thought is three-fold. But 
the modern languages which have lost their inflec- 
tions have been compelled to conform their syntax 
sequence to that of their ideas, since the relations 
of the words in the sentence, as subject and predi- 
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cate elements, would not otherwise be made clear. 
The German language, in a less degree, obeys the 
same necessity. The author brings out incidentally, 
as a corollary to his views, a valuable canon for 
translation from one language into another. He 
says: ‘‘In translating from one language to 
another, if it is not possible to imitate at the same 
time the syntax of the original and the order of 
the words, retain the order of the words and disre- 
gard the grammatical relations. The great secret 
of a good translation is to find forms of expression 
which will allow the translator to adopt into a for- 
eign idiom the order of words which is found in the 
original.” Such a rule would prevent much of the 
wooden translation which prevails in many of our 
classical schools under the disguise of so-called 
‘‘literal” translation. The author would have 
taken a truer view of the functional elements of the 
sentence had he kept in mind the logical categories. 
Thus, he objects to attaching the idea of judgment 
to the sentence, and says: ‘“‘If you say, Hunce 
juvenem intemperantia perdidit, you do not express a 
judgment on intemperance, but simply state a fact; 
and if it is abevbutely necessary that this should be 
a judgment, it is more natural to say that you ex- 
press a judgment on the young man, who, how- 
ever, is not the subject of the sentence.” Now this 
is exactly a judgment on intemperance—that it, 
and nothing else, caused a death; and according to 
the author’s own statement, the hune juvenem is 
placed first because in a sentence ‘‘ there is a point 
of departure, an initial notion, which is equally 
present to him who speaks and to him who hears, 
which forms, as it were, the ground upon which 
the two intelligences meet, and another part of 
discourse which forms the statement, properly so 
called.” In the quotation the equally present 
notion is the young man, and the statement in the 
form of a judgment is that intemperance caused his 
death. It is unfortunate that the translator of a 
book on such a subject should not have been more 
careful about the order of his own words, in the 
use of that much misplaced word only, over which 
he stumbles more than once, Firstly might be cut 
down to a better word. 


Rosert Soutuey has suffered much neglect from 
readers of this generation, owing both to the 
amount and the inferior quality of his work. He 
was so far distanced as a poet, even in his own age, 
that literature, while providing him with a reason- 
able income, could not give him a very conspicuous 

lace. Now, he is practically unread as a poet, and 

is prose, with the exception of a volume or two, 
is forgotten. He owes his place in literary history 
chiefly to his associations with a group of great 
men: with Landor, to whom he owes the most; 
with his neighbors in the Lake district, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and De Quincey; and with Shel- 
ley, whom he misjudged, and towards whom he 
sought to play the part of Mentor. That he was a 
worthy, industrious, but narrow-minded man, is the 
verdict of literary history upon him; and this 
verdict is not materially modified by the autobio- 

raphical volumes of his letters just edited by Mr. 

ohn Dennis and issued by the D. Lothrop Co. 
Southey was a copious producer of epistles as well 
as of epics, and his voluminous correspondence 


finds fewer readers than his poems, so that the 
present editor has done a very praiseworthy thing 
in making a selection from that correspondence. 
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a suggestive and well-written introduction. The 
Southey of this volume is a thoroughly amiable 
and lovable man. Such letters as the unfortunate 
ones addressed to Shelley are omitted, and, in fact, 
almost everything that would show the unpleasant 
side of his character. The curious self-conscious- 
ness which led Southey to so overestimate the value 
of his own work could not easily be eliminated 
altogether, and appears in numerous expressions, in 
which we do not know whether the naiveté or the 
self-deception is the more to be admired. Writing 
in 1815, and speaking of his own poetry, he says: 
‘‘Nothing can be more absurd than thinking of 
———s any of my poems with the Paradise Lost. 
With Tasso, with Virgil, with Homer, there may 
be fair grounds of comparison, but my mind is 
wholly unlike Milton’s.” Poor Southey! He little 
dreamed that in half a century his own work would 
be forgotten, and that the supreme poet of his age 
would be hailed in the boyish, self-exiled enthu- 
siast to whom he wrote in familiar admonition, and 
of whom he spoke in terms of patronizing conde- 
scension. 


A VALUABLE addition, not only to the Inter- 
national Scientific Series, but to the general litera- 
ture of geology, is Sir J. W. Dawson’s ‘‘The 
Geological History of Plants” (Appleton), for it 
fills a place whose vacancy has been growing pain- 
fully apparent for many years. Geology has so 
largely occupied itself with the study of animal 
forms that the study of fossil plants has been, it 
would not be fair to say neglected, but at least 
slighted, by the majority of workers. No such 
compact and comprehensive record of the develop- 
ment of plant life as is now before us has previously 
been attempted, although for some time past de- 
manded by the rapidly growing wealth of material 
furnished by the monographs of the specialists and 
the papers of the scientific societies. Probably no 
man living could have done the work better than the 
eminent Canadian geologist whose name is upon the 
title-page of the present volume. While his conserv- 
ative attitude with reference to the law of organic 
evolution is well understood, his sincerity and 
scholarship. are unquestionable, and he has made 
the field of fossil botany peculiarly his own by a 
series of investigations extending over nearly half 
acentury. To American readers, the work has an 
added value from dealing with and being illus- 
trated by the fossils and geological formations of 
our own continent, for the most part. Points of 
special interest are afforded by the author’s account 
of his discovery of the connection between the 
‘* Sporangites” and the Rhizocarpex, and by his 
discussion of the part played by lycopodiaceous 
spore-cases in the formation of coal. His facts 
seem to prove untenable the recent English theory 
that coal is very largely made up of these spore- 
cases, although they undoubtedly occur at times in 
considerable quantities. 


fe world has long since come to the conclusion 
that nothing new can be said about George Wash- 
ington. The truth is, he is as little known in his 
real self as any public man who can be mentioned. 
Careful students of his character have wished that 
his life might yet be written from a human point of 
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attempted to do this. That he has succeeded in 
calling attention to what former writers have largely 
obscured, that—in his own words— Washington was 
‘‘a man preéminently human,” no one will question; 
that he has given any adequate presentation of the 
character of the man in this new posing, no one 
can safely assert. The book is interesting for its 
subject and for its intention, but is a somewhat 
straggling and unconnected account in which the 
unity of the subject and the law of rhetorical 
selection are not apparent. Has not the time come 
for the production of a life of Washington, based 
upon his letters and other utterances, as well as 
upon his conduct, in which the true lineaments 
of the man shall reappear from under the mask of 
conventionality with which nearly a century of 
tradition has plastered them over? We take it that 
such a history will gather its narrative about three 
cardinal characteristics of the man—his integrity, 
his imperturbability, his sympathy; and, finding 
that the first resolves itself into the accuracy, thor- 
oughness and fidelity of a sensitive conscience, the 
second into a lifelong curb set, through a three-fold 
sense of duty, upon a most tempestuous nature, and 
that the third welled forth from a heart full of im- 
petuous affection and patient tendernéss, we shali 
see once more the great American as his contem- 
poraries saw him: 
“Cold but to such as love distemperature. 
His was the true enthusiasm that burns long, 
Domestically bright, 

Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 

The hidden force that makes a lifetime strong, 

And not the short-lived fuel of asong,” 


THERE has just been published what is ao 
the final result of that cacoéthes scribendi which has 
made the name of Trollope so familiar to the readers 
of two, if not three generations. In the ‘‘ What I 
Remember ” (Harpers) of T. Adolphus Trollope we 
have the last of a series of works which may be 
said to have begun with Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Domestic 
Manners of the Americans,” considerably more than 
half a century ago. Although best known by that 
work in this country, Mrs. ee produced a 
great many others. In the volume before us there 
is recorded the astonishing fact that, entering upon 
authorship when more than fifty years of age, Mrs. 
Trollope published one hundred and fifteen vol- 
umes before her death. Of the great literary 
productiveness of her younger son Anthony it is 
unnecessary to speak. And the older son, whose 
recollections are now before us, has proved himself 
worthy of his family by a literary output compar- 
able, if not equal or superior in amount, to that of 
either mother or brother. Of course, work done at 
this rate is not likely to be of great value,—the 
present writer tells us that he once planned, wrote, 
and sold a two-volume novel in twenty-four days— 
and nothing that any one of the Trollopes has done 
entitles its author to a very high rank in literature; 
but the mere mass and variety of the work produced 
by these three indefatigable toilers is enough to in- 
sure them great respect and a strong hold upon the 
memory of their successors. The volume of recol- 
lections now published is extremely interesting. 
It takes us over a large part of Europe and intro- 
duces us to a great variety of eminent persons. To 
the reader who knows only the ways of modern 
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travel and life on the continent, its pictures of 
travel and life there fifty years ago are full of sur- 
prises, and as fascinating as they are strange. In 
the field of literature which it occupies, «What I 
Remember” is decidedly one of the two books of 
the season, the other being Frith’s reminiscences, 
noticed some time ago in these pages. 


Tue History Company of San Francisco, the pub- 
lishers of H. H. Bancroft’s Pacific Coast History 
series, are fast filling up the gaps in that extensive 
work. Twenty-seven of the projected thirty-nine 
volumes have now been issued; and at the present 
rate of publication the enterprise will soon be fin- 
ished. They have recently printed the last of the 
six volumes devoted to Mexico, bringing the history 
of that country down to the year 1887. The larger 
a of the book is taken up with the romantic 

aximilian episode. Beginning with the election 
of President Juarez, in 1861, a careful analysis is 
given of the events which led up to the offering, in 
1863, of the imperial crown to the young Ferdinand 
Maximilian, archduke of Austria. In 1864, the 
offer was formally accepted, and Maximilian was 
received by the Mexican people with open arms. 
Mr. Bancroft gives an intensely interesting account 
of the Emperor’s a to maintain his throne, 
culminating in the tragedy of the 19th of June, 
1867, when the noble-minded but weak and mis- 
guided prince was shot to death in the very city 
where three years before he had been hailed with 
the wildest enthusiasm. The empire perished with 
Maximilian, and the government was remodelled on 
republican principles. Juarez was restored to the 

residential chair, which he occupied until his 
veath in 1872. He was succeeded by Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejada, and he, in 1877, by Porfirio Diaz, 
who is still in office. The later chapters of the book 
give a summarizing of Mexico's progress during this 
century, under the titles ‘‘ Commerce and Railroads,” 
*“‘Agriculture,” ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Affairs,” and ‘‘Soci- 
ety.” The last chapter gives a history of ‘‘ Educa- 
tion, Science, Art, and Literature” from 1521 to 
1887. An index to the six volumes is added. 


No woman of the sixteenth century was more 
thoroughly in love with classic beauty, or more 
devoutly earnest in adherence to the faith of Luther 
and Calvin, than Olympia Marata. Born the daugh- 
ter of a scholar, in a city that rivalled even Florence 
in the renown of its scholars; reared in the family 
of the Duke D’Este as the companion and teacher 
of his daughter Anne; admired for her erudition, 
and genius as a poet; exiled from court because of 
her religion; married to a foreigner, and thus sep- 
arated ton home and native country; brought to 
bitterest poverty by the siege of Schweinfurth, in 
which all her property was destroyed; dependent 
upon others for the necessaries of life; exhausted 
and ill from exposure during her escape; at last 
established in the university town of Heidelberg, 
where her husband was resident physician, and 
where she died at the early age of twenty-nine, — 
such is the outline of a life whose story is full of 
pathetic interest. It is related by Jules Bonnet, 
whose work was published more than twenty years 
ago, but has just now seen the light in an English 
version made by Miss Grace Patterson and pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Miss Patterson’s task is on the whole capitally done; 
and she has been successful in preserving a quaint 





flavor which those familiar with Bonnet’s work will 

ize as belonging to the original. The little 

work is well worthy this mark of consideration, 

ne will amply repay the attention of the modern 
er. 


Mr. JosEpH PENNELL and his wife are enthusias- 
tic ‘‘ cyclists,” as the readers of- their ‘‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrimage” and ‘‘Two Pilgrims’ Pro; ” are 
well aware. Their latest recorded expedition upon 
the trusty tricycle was a pious wheel on the track 
of Sterne, being nothing less than a new ‘“‘Senti- 
mental Journey.” The travellers followed closely 
in the path traversed by their illustrious predecessor 
of the days when tricycles were not, and endeavored 
to be fittingly sentimental in the proper places. Mrs. 
Pennell kept a note-book and Mr. Pennell made 
sketches, and both note-book and sketches are now 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. in an attract- 
ive volume, together with a highly original map 
of France. What with the annoyances of pavé, con- 
trary winds, churlish ts, and being classed 
with tramps and other disreputable characters by 
the majority of inn-keepers, it is difficult to see how 
the delights of such a journey can provide adequate 
compensation for its trials. But this is probably one 
of those things only to be seen through the eyes of 
actual experience. We think that the unpleasant 
features of the expedition are unduly emphasized 
in its record. The feeling mainly aroused in the 
reader is that of pity for the unfortunate travellers, 
—- they would certainly scout the idea of 
being fit objects for any such sympathy. They seem 
to have taken very much to heart Mr. Ruskin’s 
definition of cycling as ‘‘ wriggling on wheels,” and 
his reprobation of the practice, as several semi- 
indignant allusions to the subject testify. We do not 
regard the mysteriously abrupt conclusion of the 
book as quite fair to the reader. He really ought 
to be told how the journey was brought to an end. 


Proressor Borse’s edition of the epistles of St. 
Paul written after he became a prisoner (Appleton) 
will, we presume, fairly fulfil its intended function 
as an ‘‘ aid to the student and the minister who has 
not had the opportunity to become thoroughly con- 
versant with the langu or has not been able to 
keep up a critical acquaintance with Greek.” The 
notes offer nothing to enable the critical student to 
elucidate Attic idiom by contrast, or to illustrate the 
peculiar Greek of the New Testament by Hellenistic 
parallels. Professor Boise would perhaps smile at 
the illusions of one who wishes to intrude such mat- 
ter into the American class-room. But why,—and 
the question is addressed to American editors of 
Greek texts generally,—why cite the divergent opin- 
ions of obscure German commentators to students 
who are assumed to be incapable of appreciating 
illustrative parallels from Greek literature? Pro- 
fessor Boise seems to have made a faithful study of 
his text. In Ephesians I. 14, however, he should 
not have retained the “‘ purchased possession” of 
the old version without at least noting that Liddell 
and Scott assign another more eer meaning to 
peripoiesis here. Comments such as ‘‘ Only that and 
nothi SS ‘**No change of heart! all external!” 
and ‘‘ Within your hearts, the essential condition of 


every true conversion, and oh how often forgotten!” 
are doubtless more impressive when coming from 
the living voice in the class-room than they appear 
to be in unsympathetic print. 
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Miss Consens volume entitled “Family Living 
on $500 a Year” (Harper) contains a great amount 
of useful housekeeping details and excellent sugges- 
tions and advice ‘‘for young and inexperienced 
housewives,” with hundreds of recipes, presumably 
well tested and orthodox. Still, it must be con- 
fessed that not all phases of her economic problem 
are made clear to the young persons of moderate 
means who are attracted by so alluring a prospect 
as that presented in her title. Many of these in- 
quiring readers may think that she does not bring 
her problem down to very definite figures and con- 
clusions; and some may even doubt that the expense 
of the course so enticingly mapped out can be 
covered with $500 a year. These considerations do 
not, however, render the work less valuable as a 
housekeeper’ 8 ‘handbook for = use. 


Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
APRIL, 1888. 
Acting and Authors. C. uelin. 
Algiers. F. A. Brid; a — 
American Politics, Future of. Andover. 
American Revolution, First Crisisof. John Fiske. Atlantic. 
Azs. English Faith in. ™ ASX Pennell. Atlantic. 
Atlanta Cam , The. W.C. P. Breckenridge. 
Beethoven. . T. Herridge. 


—, 

Californian Dry-Winter Flowers. B. D. Halsted. Pop. Sci. 
Canadian People, Bryce’s History of. C. G. D. Roberts. Diat. 
Character. Popular 
Chinese Superstitions. Adéle M. Fielde. P oa. 
College Athletics. E. L. Richards. 
Columbus, Ohio. Deshler Welch. _— 
Dan to Beersheba, E. L. Wilson. ry. 
Darwin, Charles. Atlantic. 
—— Topics — Le West. C.D. Warner. Harper. 

uropean Armam F. G. Mather. 
Evolntion and Ethical Problems. J. H. H slop. vty 
Existence, Struggles for. = H. Huxley. Fe - dae 
bas Fighting Veres,” The. Joseph Kirkland. 
Fishes, Famil Life of. Karl iennings. Popular Science. 
Genius. Joel Benton. Lippincott. 
German Succession, The. Andover. 
Gibraltar. H. M. Field. Scribner. 
Greek Vase, The. W. P. P. a gg —_ 
Hypnotism’ in Disease and Crim r 
Japanese Ivory Carvin; Ww. E. Gri ,° gather 
pases. Ferdinand. D. 0. Kellogg. 

Law, Forms and Failures of. Ph ¥_ — Pop. Sci. 
Leavenworth Military School. Chaties King. Harper. 
See moe Abraham. Hay and a m. -wae 

esinthe U.S. F.G. Cook. ntic. 

Mental Narcotics. J. H. Denison. fF 
Mineral F. W. Clarke. ea. 
Mulford, Be T. T. Munger. 
Miiller’s Bio raphies of Words. Paul's ore Dial. 
Peter and Christianity. E. Y. Hincks. we 
Plants, The Earliest. Wm. Dawson. r Science. 
Republic, Centre of the. James Baldwins’ Scribner. 
Rives, Amélie. J.D. Hurrell. Lippincott. 
“Round-Up,” The. Theodore Roosevelt. Century. 
Russian Penal Code. George Kennan. Century 
Social Phenomena. F. Neumann-Spallart. Popular Science. 
State Department and Diplomatic Service. Century. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. Henry James. Century. 
Seen os? — LY fe Pone. Cent 

egrap m. Inventors 0: ope. Centu 
Unde und Waters. G. A. Daubrée. Popular > Belonee. 
Waterloo. S So Scribner. 

es. 


Popular 
Western Investments for E. Capital. T. Leaming. Lipp. 
Western Lands, Cessionsto the U.S. W. F. Poole. Dial. 
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[The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of March by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLuRG & Co., Chicago.) 


HISTORY. 
The I: ~r-y of the Crimea : Its Origin and an Account 
of its P down to the Deat. “of Lord Raglan. 


By A. W. Kinglake. 12mo. Vol. VI. (completing the 
work) from the opening of Pélessier’s Command to 
the Death of Lord lan. Harper & Bros, $2.00. 


The Story of the City of New York. By Gute B. Todd. 
12mo, pp. 478. rh oH $1.7: 


tnam’s Sons. 








St. nomena nd London in the Years 1852-1864. 
Reminiscences of CountC.F.V.von Eckstzdt, late Min- 
ister at the Court of St. James. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.O.L. Translated by Edward 
F. Taylor. 2 vols., 8vo. ae agg on 

Official Correspo atone ning. 
Edited, with Notes. By E. -_ A, *. vols., 
8vo. Longmans, Green & Co. $10.00 

History of Prussia under Frederic the Gres 1740- 
1756. By Herbert Tuttle. 2 vols., 12mo. orate tops. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50. 

The Fall of New France 1755-1760. By Gerald E. 
Hart. Small quarto, PR 175. With Portraits and 
Views in Artotype. G. Putnam’s Sons, $3.00. 

The paste. By Capt. the Hon. D. Bingham. Illustra. 
tions. 2vols.,8vo. Scribner & Welford. $8.00. 

The Makers of Venice. Dense, Conquerors, Painters, 
and Men of Letters. Mrs. os iphant. 12m0o, pp. 
410. Gilt top. Tilestrates lan & Co. $3.00. 

Historical Memorials of Brn Abbey. By A. 
P. Stanley, D.D. Late Dean of Westminster. 3 vols., 
mo. G ¢ tops. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $4.50. 

Ireland ~ the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660 
to 16: By J. P. 1 a 8vo, pp. 206. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. _Né, $2.00. 

Remini and ts Relating to the Civil 
War during the eee 1865. By J. A. Campbell. 8vo, 
pp. 68. Paper. J. Murphy & Co. Net, 50 cents. 





BI visnsnciage ¥Y. 


William I. and the German ‘ph. 
ical and Historical Sketch. “By G Farnett - h, 
author of “ Poets and Novelists,” “ The B fechary y of 
oy — etc. 8vo, pp. 355. A.C. 

o: 

William of German % A Succinct Biography of William 

4 By Archibald Forbes. 12mo, pp. 366. ell & Co. 


The yhting Veres. Lives of Sir Francis Vere, General 
of t ueen’s Forces in the Low Countries, Gover. 
nor of the Brill and of Portsmouth, and of Sir Horace 
Vere, General of the English Forces in the Low Coun. 
tries, Governor of the Brill, Master General of Ord. 
nance, and Baron Vere of Tilbury. By C. R. Markham. 
ore, me 508. Gilttop. Portraits. Fa 3 Mifflin & 


The Early Life of Samuel ee By P. W. Clayden. 
12mo, pp. 405. Roberts Bros. $1.75 

Gouverneur Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt. 16mo., 0, Pp. 
370. Gilt top. ‘ American Statesmen.” Houghton, 
eon & Co. 1.25. 

o muel Morley. E. Hodder. me 510. 
“i Portrait A. D.F. x olph & Co. $300, 

The ia of Mrs. Godolphin. By phy Brel n s 
Wootton, Esq. New edition. Edited by E 
court. 12mo, pp. 293. Portrait. A, D. F. F Randolph & 
Co. $2.50. 

The Life and Work of Joseph Firbank, J.P., D.L., Rail- 
way Contractor. By McDermott. vo, pp. 144, 
P i Longmans, Green & Co. Net, $2.00. 

Life of Amos A. Lawrence. By his Son William Law. 
rence. 12mo, p pp. 2 239. Gilt top. Portrait, Houghton, 
Mifflin &Co. $1.50. 

mM Frances Ridley Havergal. By her Sister, 
rp ot 12mo, pp. 391. Portrait. D.¥. Randolph 

oO. $1.25. 

William Fr ro. Stead John Tyler, and James K. 
Polk. wT 12mo. Portraits. “The 
Lives of the he Presidents.” A. Stokes & Bro. $1.25. 

Hannah More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. a, pp. 227. 

** Famous Women Series,”” Roberts Bros. $1.00 

Elijah : His Life and Times. By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. 

Rn, 205. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

Gordon. A XIXth Century Worthy of 
Maho} English Church, A ten, DP Sketch, By T. 
M. Riley, 8.T.D. ayy pp. 150. The Young 
Churchman Co. Net, 60 cen 


TRA VEL—SPORTING. 


The Long White sountat. or A Journey in Maneharia; 
with some Account of the History, ONS it eS 
istration, and R on of that Country. E. M. 
James. 8Vvo, pp. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $6.00. 


Walks in Paris. By A. J.C. Hare. 12mo, pp. 532. G. 
Routledge & Sons. $3.00. 

Washington. A Collection of Photo-types of the pyinet. 
pal Buildings, Monuments, etc., of the 7 a tal. Small 
canal He mee Insurance Co. 

Britons a ‘uscovites, or oe 4 eoe8 
Curtis Gaia. 12mo, Pp. 230. Shepard. gat 
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Old Spain and New in. 
12mo, pp. 308. C. Scribn 
Our Sentimental Journey Throug 
By Joseph and Elizabeth R. Pennell. 12mo, pp. 
Illustra’ Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 
Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 
Leather, flex. Cassel & Co. $1.50. 
Home Fishing and Home Waters. 
12mo, pp. 81. O. Judd Co. 50 cents. 


ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETO. 


The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin. Includ- 
ing his Private as well as his Official and Scientific 
Correspondence, and numerous Letters and Docu- 
ments now for the first time printed, with many 
others not included in any former collection. a 
the unmutilated and correct version of his Autobi 
raphy. Compiled and edited by John = elow. ° 
be completed in ten volumes. Royal 8vo. Half 
leather. Gilt tops. This edition whieh will be the 
most complete ever issued) will be printed from type 
and limited to 600 sets, numbered. Vols. I. to VI. now 
ready. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Per vol., net, $5.00. 


er’s Phy 
h France and ——. 


32mo, pp. 497. 
By Seth Green. 


Lady Burton’s Edition of Her Husband’s Goosee 
ee x2 for household reading by J. 
ceCarthy, M. 6 vols.,8vo. Gilt tops. London. Ne, 


Papers of the American Historical Association. Vol. 

8vo. Gilttop. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Net, $5.00 

The Fleet. Its River, Prison, and Marriages. By John 
Ashton. 8vo, Pp. 391. Gilt top. Illustrated. Scribner 
& Welford. of: . 

The Heaith of Nations. A Review of the Works of 
Edwin C wick. With a Biographical Dissertation. 
By B. W. Richardson. 2 vols.,8vo. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $10.00. 

The Works of W. M. Thackera 
ited to 20 copies, numbered. 
trations printed on Japan paper. To be completed 
in 2vols. La 8vo. Henry Esmond, Barry Lyndon, 
and Dennis Duval; Burlesques; Yellowplush —_—_ 
now ready. Worthington Per vol., net, $3.50. 


The Story of Some Famous Books. By Frederick Saun. 
iy te pp. 28. Half morocco. Gilttop. London. 

The Enemies of Books. By Wm. Blades. Revised and En- 
larged. 16mo, pp. 165. A. C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, 
$1.25; half morocco, gilt top, net, $2.50. 

The Same. Large-paper Edition, limited to 12 copies 
for Amerien. “Landon. Net, $8.40. 

English Writers. An Attempt Towards a History ot 

english Literature. By Henry Morley. Vol. II. 

From Cedmon to the \ ~weemeee 12mo, pp. 404. Gilt 
top. Cassell & Co. $1.50, 

Society in Rome under the Cesars. By Wm. qe Inge, 
M. 12mo, pp. 276. ©. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 

The Crime Against Ireland. By J. Ellen Foster, wee 
a Preface by John Boyle O'Reilly. 12mo, pp. M49. D. 
Lothrop Co. 6 cents. 

What to Read at Entertainments. By Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge, M.A. 12mo, pp. 256. London. 60 cents. 
Thomas Carlyle’s Counsels to a Literary Aspirant 

and what Came of Them. A hitherto unpublished let- 
ter of 1842. With a brief estimate of the man. By J 
H. Stirling, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 28. Paper. Londvn. 
cents. 

ohn Bull, Jr., or French as She is Traduced. By Max 
U'’Rell. 16mo, pp. 172. Boards. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 


Edition de Luze. Lim- 
With numerous illus- 


POETRY—THE DRAMA. 
Heartsease and Rue. J J. R. oe 
Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.3 
William Congreve. Edited by A. C. Sout. F.S.A, Un. 
expurgated Edition. 12mo, pp. 486. Portrait. “Mer. 
maid Series of the best Plays of the Old Dramatists.”’ London. 
Net, 9 cents. 
Dreams to Sell. By May Kendall. 
top. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 


es pp. 218. 


pon pp. 150. Gilt 


Orestes. A Dramatic Sketch. And Other Poems. By 
H. D. Koopman. i6mo, pp. 192. Moulton, Wenborne 
&Co. $1.00. 


A wy Brother of the Rich. And Other Poems. By 
Martin. i6mo, pp. 54 Stiff paper covers. 
Mitchell & Miller. $1.00. 
Joy and Other Poems. By Danske a pan 
pp. 110. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents 


PHILOSOPH ¥—EVOLUTION. 


of Creation. A Plain Account of Evolution. 
® py edward Clodd. 12mo, pp. 242. Longmans, Green 
1 


18mo, 


7 Beerk. M. Field, D.D. 
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moza. By John Caird, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 315. Portrait. 
| Spt nese, By Jo n Card ‘for English Readers.” J.B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25. 





SCIENTIFIO. 


A Manual of Steam Boilers. Their Design, Construc- 
tion, and Operation. By R. H. Thurston, M.A., Doc. 
Eng. 8vo, pp. 671. J. Wiley & Sons. $6.00. 

nies iy y Applied to “Sur 4 By Lieut. H. A. 

ie *Guarto » pp. 68. ¥ Wiley & Sons. $250. 

sone 1 With a Three-Inch Telesc By Capt. Wm. 

Noble, F.R.A.8., etc. 12mo, pp. I Longmans, Green 
&Co. $1.50. 

A Course of Lectures on Ny watery pare before 
the Society of Arts. By George Forbes, M.A., F. sae 
etc. 12mo, pp. 163. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


A Handbook for Steam Users. Being Rules for Engine 
Drivers and Boiler Attendants, with Notes on Steam 
Engine and Boiler r Management and Steam Boiler 
Explosions. By M. P. Bale, M.I.M.E., etc. 12mo, pp. 
%. Boards. Net, 80 cents. 


LAW—POLITICS—ECONOMICS. 


The Marriage of Near Kin, Considered with Respect 
to the Laws of Nations, the Results of Experience 
and the Teachings of Biology. By Alfred Hutte. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 475. Longmans, 
Green & Co. Net, $7.50. 

A Critical iietery of Sunday oS. From 321 
to 1888 A.D. By A lewis D D. 12mo, pp. 279. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Individual Rights. A Treatise Upon Man’s he eg and 
Duties, Suggesting a New Method of Ballotin hoe 
—” y. 8vo, pp. 90. Paper. Cupples & 

cents 


Liberty and Liberalism. A Protest Against the Grow- 
ing Tendency Toward Undue Interference by the 
State, with Individual Liberty, Private Enterprise 
and the Rights of Property. By Bruce Smith. 12mo, 
pp. 683. Longmans, Green & Co. Net, $2.25. 

How to Get Rich in the South. Telling What to do, How 
to do it, and the Profits to be realized. By W. H. Har 

ison, Jr. 12mo, pp. 192. W. H. Harrison, Wirublish. 
ing Co. $1.00. 

Tariff from the White House. 
~ By Henry Talbott. 
cents 


Extracts from the Mes- 
8vo, pp. 108. Paper. 40 


P in Land. An money on the New Crusade. By 
enry Winn. hes pp Paper. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 25 cents 
Labor, a and a Protective Tariff. By John Ver- 
non. 72. Paper. 10 cents, 


REFERENCE—EDUCATION. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book 1888. Edited Wy J. 8. 
Keltie. 12mo, pp. 988. Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 
Chambers’s Beeeate. Revised Edition of 1888 To 
pak mas gs ntenvolumns. Large8vo. Voi. I. now 
ready. alice Co, So vol, cloth, $3.00; 
sheep, eho: “hal oe 50. 
merican Almanac a co nual of Facts _ 
cal, Financial, and Political, for the year Té3s. 
iled from Official Sources. ‘Edited by A. R. Tecdiaet. 
yd Edition. 12mo, pp. 312. Paper. American 
News Co. 35 cents. 
The Same. Library Edition with{70 additional es of 
matter. Cloth, $1.50 me _ 
Initials and Paeudonyma: 
Disguises. By Will C 
8vo, pp. 314. T. ¥ 


A Dictionar 
ushing, B.A. {Second series. 
ethane &Co. Net, $3.00. 

Classical and F otations. Law ‘Terms and 
Maxims, Proverte ottoes, Phrases, and Expres- 
sions. By W. F. H. Ki — M.A, 12mo, pp. 608. Gilt 
top. - $2.00. 

Dr. F. E. Fetler’s Dictionaries. French with equiv- 
alents in English and German. English with equiv- 
alents in German and French. German with equiv- 
alents in French and English. Pocket Edition. 3 vols. 
Flex. G. Routledge & Sons. Per vol., 50 cents. 

A Treatise on Plane Surveying. By D. Carhart, C.E 
8vo, — and Tables pp. 87. Half leather. Ginn & 


Co. 
Chipe from rom a Teacher’s Work-Si Shop. By L. R. Kemm, 
D. 12mo, pp. 408. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
mes Tr and Epistles of Horace. Edited, with Notes, 
J.B. Greenough. 12mo, pp. 306. Ginn & Co. $1.35. 
pm... i an American Language or Germante-Bn- 
glish. By Elias yor Ph.B. 16mo, pp. 303. Boards, 


of Literary 


net, $1.00; cloth, net, $1.25 

A Short Introduction to the Study of Logic. B 
rence oa 12mo, pp. 250. 
Co. Net, $1.00. 


Law. 


ongmans, Green & 
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Introduction to Chemical Science. “ByR. P. Williams, 


A.M. 12mo, pp.214. Ilustrated. Ginn &Co. 9 cents. 
First § with Americanand British Authors. B 
A. F. Blaisdell, A.M. 16mo, pp. 345. Lee & She 
Net, 87 cents. 
The Flower People. By Mrs.H.Mann. New Edition. 
16mo, pp. 176. “Classics for Home and School.” Lee & 
She Net, 58 cents. 


The Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball 


that Floats in the ro By Jane Andrews. New 
Edition. sua. bap, Te. ‘Classics for Home and School.” 
Lee & Shepard. Net, eente. 


A Kiss for a Blow. A Collection of Stories for Children, 
Inculcating the Principles of Peace. By H = Cc. 
Wright. ew Edition. Illustrated. 16mo, em ae 
* Olassics for Home and School.” Lee & Shepa Net, 
58 cents. 

_, oa 4 kefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

y S-  Olassics fe Sor Child: 
ey a % 


Practical Lessons in the Use of English, for Primary 
and Grammar Schools. By = Hyde. 12mo, pp. 
118 D C. Heath & Co. 40 cents 

An Epitome of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene 
Including the Effects of Aleo ol and Tobacco. vey 
H. Culver, 8vo, pp. 22. Paper. Ginn & Co. 25 cents. 


COOK BOOKS. 


Sweets and Supper Dishes ila Mode. By Mrs. De a. 
12mo, pp. 80. Boards. Longmans, Green & Co. 
cents, 

Soups and Dressed Fish a la Mode. B 
12mo, pp. 88. Boards. Longmans, 
cents. 

Oysters \ la Mode, or The Oyster and over 100 Ways of 
Cooking it, to which are added a few Recipes for 
Cooking all kinds of Shell Fish. By. Mrs, De Salis. 
—_ pp. 68. Boards. Longmans, Green & Co. 60 
cents. 


16mo, 
ren.” Ginn & Co. 


Mrs. De Salis, 
reen & Co. 60 


Luncheon. By Thomas J. Murrey. 


eon. 16mo, pp. 69. Boards. 
F. A, Stokes & Bro. 50 cents. 


Savouries @la Mode. By Mrs. De Salis. Pp. 64. Paper. 
G,. W. Dillingham. 15 cents. 
FICTION. 


Bonaventure. A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana. 
AS W. Cable. 12mo, pp. 314. C. Scribner’s Sons. 


His Broken Gyevs. By Winnie Louise ae lor. 
12mo, pp. 354. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25, 

Irish Wonders. je ~y 2 Talesas told by the People. B 
D. R. McAnally, Jr. ea, pp. 218. Illustrated. 
Houghton, Miifiin & Co. $2.00 

Black Ice. By A. W. toupee 
Howard, & Hulbert. $1.25 

Maxima. From the Spanish of Don Armando P. Valdés. 
12mo, pp. 390. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Before the Dawn. A Story of Paris and the Jacquerie. 
By George Dulac. 12mo, pp. 307. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Large 


12mo, pp. 435. Fords, 


Derrick Sterling. A Story of the Mines. By Kirk Mun- 
roe. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 256. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

For the Right. By Karl E.Franzos. Given in English, 
by Julie Sutter. With a preface b } ano —> 
ald, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 531. Harper & Bros. $1.00, 

The Doctor of Deane. By Pad T. Palmer. cel pp. 
293. D. Lothrop Co. $1.25 

Margaret Regis and Some Other Girls. Pos: Annie H. 


Ryder. 12mo, pp. 279. D. Lothrop Co. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illus. 
trated. l6mo, pp. 314. Gilt top. “Knickerbocker Nug- 


gets.” G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 

St. George and the Dragon. A Story of Boy Life, and 
Kensington Junior. By | eed 16mo, pp. 
175. D. Lothrop Co. $1.00. 

The Mysterious Doctor. By Captain Z. L. Stanley. 12mo, 
pp. 420. G. W. Dillingham. $1.50 

The Istand, or An Adventure of a Person of Quality. By 
Richard Whiteing. 12mo, pp. 290. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50. 

Four Ghost Stories. By! a Molesworth. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

The Abbess of Jouarre. From the French of | eee 
Renan. 12mo, pp. 131. G. W. Dillingham. $1.00 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance, and Other Tales. 
By Julian Hawthorne. ino, pp. 210. D. Appleton & 
Co. Paper, 50 cents; boards, 75 cents. 

Tristrem Varick. By Edgar Saltus. 16mo, pp. 240. 
Belford, Clarke & Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Indian Summer. By W. D. Howell. “Ticknor’s Paper 

Series.” 50 cents. 


12mo, pp. 255, 
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The Adventures of a Widow. By Edgar Fawcett. 
nor’s Paper Series.” 50 cents. 

The Great Amherst Mystery. By Walter Hubbell. 12mo, 
pp. 168. Paper. Brentanos. 25 cents. 

One Maid’s Mischief. By G.M.Fenn. 12mo, pp. 364. 
Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 30 cents. 

The F me dy Colette. From the French. 12mo, pp. 217. 

Paper. D. Appleton &Co. 25 cents. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


ey du Peupled’Israél. Par Ernest Renan. 8vo, 
pp. 455. Paper. Paris. Net, $2.25, 

Les Nouveaux Contes du Palais. ‘Par la Presse Judici- 
aire Parisienne. Lllustrations. 16mo, pp. 428. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.15. 

Les Amours de Bidoche. Par O. Pradels. 
312 Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Contes Grassouillets. Par A. Silvestre. Avec Eaux- 
ret on de Kauffmann. i6mo, pp. 230. Paper. Paris. 

e + 

L’ Ecole de Yasnia Poliana. Par Comte Léon Tolstoil. 
Premiére Traduction Frangaise de B, Tseyttine et E. 
Jaubert. l6mo, pp. 332. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05 

Sue est Ma Vie? Par Léon Tolstof. Traduction.de 

mile Pagés et Alexandre Gatzouk. i6mo, pp. 291. 
4 Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Amour d’ Automne. Par A, Theuriet. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05, 

Le Train Jaune. Par Gustave Toudouze. 12mo, pp. 350. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05, 

Excelsior. Roman Parisien. Par fry = Larmandie. 
12mo, pp. 327. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Volonté. Par Georges Ohnet. 12mo, 420. Paper. 

Paris. Net, $1.05. os PP. - 


RELIGIOUS—CHRISsTIAN SCIENCE. 


— ~¥ Proce y Bg me Current Religious Perils. 
By Joseph k. 8vo, pp. 435. Gilt top. Houghton, 
Mifflin re Co. $2.00, 
ies of the People of Israel Till the Time of King 
vid. From the French of Ernest Renan, 8vo, pp. 
oon Gilt top. Roberts Bros. $2.50, 
What is the Bible? An Inquiry into the Origin and 
Nature of the Old and New Testaments in the Light 
of Modern Biblical Study. By George T. Ladd, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 497. C. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
The Service of Man. An Essay Towards the Religion 
of the Future. By James C. Morison. 12mo, pp. 234. 


London. $2.00. 
A Short Church History. By Elizabeth H, Mitchell. 
16mo, pp. 128. London. 6) cents. 


“TNiek- 


16mo, pp. 


16mo, pp. 325. 


The Music of the Cross. Meditations on the Seven Last 
Words. By Rev. C. E. Drought, M.A. i16mo, pp. 48. 
London. Net, 45 cents. 


Prophecy and Prophets; or The Laws of Inspiration and 
their Phenomena. By Jacob Straub, M. 12m0, pp. 
188. S. W. Straub &Co. $1.00 

The Deathless Book. By Dav ia O. Mears, D.D. 
pp. 332. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 

Ethics and Theology. yy ae and Discourses in Aid of 
Spiritual Morality and a Faith. a Henry 
Footman, M.A, 12mo, pp. 183. London. $1.50 

Colossians and Phil By ‘A. Maclaren, D. D. 12mo, 

jp. 493. *‘The Expositor’s Bible.’’” A.C, Armstrong & Son, 


12mo, 





The Gospel of St. Mark. By the Very Rev. G. A. Chad. 
wick, D.D. 12mo, pp. 446. “The Exzpositor’s Bible.” <A. 
C. Armstrong &Son. $1.50, 


National Perils and Opportunities. The Discussions of 

= General Christian Conference, held in Washing- 
, D.C. 8vo, sp? 417. Baker & Taylor Co. Puper, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

The Gist of It. A ‘Philoso 
Rev. Thomas E. a, B. 
strong & Son. $1.50. 

The Inspired Word. ‘A series of Papers and Addresses 

delivered at the ae -\-gr Conference, Phila. 

delphia, 1887. Edi wt | Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
Large 12mo, pp. me. F, ae & Co. $1.50. 

The Religious Aspect of . .e7 Bz J- Been J. ona > 41) 
etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 

G. P. Putnam’s —" e125 25 

Before the Throne. A Manual of Private Devetien. 
Written and ——_ by the Rev. Wm. Bellars, M.A. 
16mo, pp. 42. J. Pott & Co. Net, $1.00. 

What Shall Make Us Whole, or Thoughts in me Direc. 
tion of Man’s Spiritual and Physical integrity. y. . 
~ . , TE 12mo, pp. 115. Cupples 


Twelve Simple Lessons in a ey By Nina 
ha fe 12mo, pp. 67. Paper. Purdy Pub, Co. 
cen 


omogey of Human Life. By the 
12mo, pp. 350. A.C. Arm- 
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MEDICAL—HYGIENE. 


Diseases of the Skin. Px Manual for Petiiones and 
Students. By W. A. Jamieson, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed. 
With Woodcut oot “Bight Coloured Ilustrations. 
8vo, pp. 46. J.B. Lippincott Co. $6.50. 

Diseases of Man. Data of their Nomenclature, Classi- 
fication, and Genesis. we W.S. Gouley, M.D. 12mo, 
pp. 42. J. H. Vail & Co. 

Outlines of Practical Phosteieen. By Wm. Sststing, 
M.D., Sc.D. aoe mo, pp. 309. P. Blakistoun, 
Son & Co, $2.25 

The Refraction of the Eye. BY G. Hartridge, F.R.C.S. 
12mo, pp. 240. Tlustrated. Blakiston, Son & Co. 


et, 

Euthanasia, or Medical Sypgmnens in Aid of an meer 
Death. Wm. Munk, M.D. ed — pp. | 
Gilt top. Longmans, Green & oo Net, $1.75, 

Diseases of the Heart and Circulation ry Infan 

and Adolescence. By John M. Keating, M.D., an 


William A. Edwards, M.D. 8vo, pp. 215. illustrated. 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $1.50. 

The Year-Book of Treatment for 1887. A Critical 
Review for Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery. 
12mo, pp. 336. Lea Bros. & Co. $1.25. 

Lectures on Certain Diseases of the Jaws. Bre, Heath, 
F.R.C.S. 12mo, pp. 128. Boards. Illustrat P. Blak. 


iston, Son & Co. $1.00, 
Toilet Medicine. A Popular Scientific Manual on the 
Correction of Bodily Defects, and the Improv ay 
of and Preservation of Personal Appearunce, B 
Wooton, B.Sc. Edition. i2mo, pp. 114. it 
Vail&Co. $1.00, 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 

A. C. MoCLture & Co. 








THE BUREAU OF REVISION. 


George William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication isa professional work as much as 
ae. ae to Foetityt: ; and this work is done, as 
it by the ‘ > Ee be hair’s’ friend 
and fellow. labor. rin tettace, Dr. oun.” —Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. 

Books edited for authors and publishers. Opinions on 
MSS. given. Dr. Tirus MUNSON COAN, 110 East 56th 
Street New York City. 


TO DENVER IN ONE NIGHT. 


On December 4. 1887, the Burlington Route,C. B. & Q 
R. R., inaugurated a fast train service as follows: Fast 
ex press train known as “ The Burlington’s Number One” 
eaves Union Depot, corner Canal and Adams streets, 

, at 12.01 P.M. daily and runs to Denver solid, 
p= ng at 10.00 P.M. the next day, thus making the run 
from Chi to Denverin thirty-four hours. This train 
arrives at aha at 5 A.M., making the run to Omaha in 
seventeen hours. Corresponding fast train from Denver 
to Chicago. Direct connection made and from 
St. Louis with these trains, and at Denver with the fast 
train of the D. & RK. G. R. R. for San Franciscoand Pacific 
coast points. Superb equipment on “ The Burlington’s 
Namber One,” consisting of sleeping cars and coaches 
from Chicago to Omaha and Chi to Denver without 
change. Meals served en equate on the famous Burlington 
route dining cars as far West as the Missouri river. 
Omaha ngers will be allowed to remain in their 
slee ping car until breakfasttime. See that your ticket 
r the C. B. R It can be obtained of any 
coupon ticket agent o an own or connecting lines or by 
addressing AUL MORTON, 

Gen'l +t and Ticket t Agent. 


Binpines ror THe DIAL. 


With April, 1888, THE DIAL. completes its 
Eighth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wishing 














their copies bound can send them to the Publishers 
for that purpose. 
per volume. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., 


Price of Cloth Binding, $1 


CHICAGO. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS 
New Publications. 


History of the ‘People of Israel, 

TILL THE Time oF Kine Davip. By Ernest RENAN, 
author of ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” Demy. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50. 


It may safely be predicted that Renan’s latest pro- 
duction will take rank as his most important since the 
“ Life of Jesus.” 





Hannab More. 


By Cuaar.otrte M. Yoneg, author of ‘‘ Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” etc. Famous Women Series, uniform 
with ‘‘George Eliot,” ‘‘ Margaret Fuller,” 
‘*Mary Lamb,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1. 


The Early Life of Samuel Rogers, 


Author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Memory.” By P. W. 
CLayDEN. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 


“Few more delightful volumes,” says the Boston Post, 
“have recently come to us across the Atlantic.” 


New England Legends and Folk-Lore, 


In Prose and Poetry. With one hundred effective 
character illustrations, from designs by Merrill 
and others. A new and cheaper edition, uni- 
form with ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston and 
Middlesex.” 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Amos Bronson Alcott. 


His Character. A Sermon by Rev. C. A. Barrtor. 
Containing a Tribute paid to rae M. Alcott. 
Pamphlet. 20 cents. 


Life of Dr. Anandibai teales, 


The Kinswoman and Friend of Pundita Ramabai. 
By Mrs. Carotrne H. Dati. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 1t contains many orginal letters, 
and is embellished by a full-length portrait of 
Dr. Joshee. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


A History of a Father and Son. By GreorcE MERE- 
pitH. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. The in- 
itial volume of the author’s popular American 
edition, to be completed in ten volumes. 


The Study of Politics. 


By Prof. W. P. Arxryson. Uniform with ‘On 
History and the Study of History,” and ‘‘On 
the Right Use of Books.” 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Modeste Mignon. 

Scenes from Private Life. By Honoré pr Bauzac. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Pere Goriot,” ‘‘Duchesse de 
Langlais,” ‘*Cousin Pons,” etc. 12mo. Half 
Russia, French style. Price, $1.50. 


cA Book of Poems. 


By Joun W. CuapwiIck. 


A new edition, enlarged. 
Square 16mo. 


Cloth. Price, $1. 25. 


Send for our descriptive catalogue, free. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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THE 
STATIONERY 
DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. A. C. McCLurG & Co. invite 
attention to their facilities for the 
reparation of Wedding Invitations, 
FOR ception Cards, etc., in correct form. 
All engraving is done on the premises 
SPRING by skilled workmen, and every detail 
WED- comes under the immediate supervis- 
ion of a competent manager, insuring 
DINGS. work of the highest character and 
artistic excellence and equalling any 
produced in the East. ‘ 
Every desirable style of paper for 
COR- polite correspondence, in every size 
RESPOND. "4 finish, is represented in our large 
and varied assortment. Where a high- 
ENCE de low-cost paper is desired, 
PAPER. <4: C. McClurg & Co.’s Pure Linen” 
* is recommended. 
Menus, Dinner Cards, Luncheon 
Cards, Five o’Clock Tea Cards, Visiting 
ART Cards, Class Day and Commencement 
Invitations. 
STATION- “Die Sinkin , Stamping and Illumi- 
ERY. nating. Rich designs and artistic 
effects. 
A, C, 
McCLURG CHICAGO. 
& CO, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 














HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 
ALSO 
CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders,Writing Desks, 
r Chess Boards, Etc. 





Kocu, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 





e%e Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. The Trade 
supplied by the leading jobbers. 
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EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


‘The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 








Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 


Fine Pornt, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
BustnEss, - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broap Pornt, - - Nos. 161 239 284 











For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


THE 
“MATCHLESS” 
PENS 
Are superior to ordinary steel pens on account 
of their smoothness of point, great elasticity and 
durability, and resistance to corrosives. 

They are in use by the Departments at 
Washington and are sold in every State and 
Territory in the Union. 

Samples of the six different styles will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of six cents in 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 





stamps. $1.25 per gross. 
A.C. 
McCLURG CHICAGO. 
& CO. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


The Standard and the Best. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 





The latest edition has 118,000 words in its vocabulary,— about 3,000 more that any 
other American Dictionary. It contains 3,000 Illustrations in the body of the work (nearly 
three times the number found in any other American Dictionary), and these are repeated and 
classified at the end of the work. Two features, original with Wessrer’s UNanripcep and 
unsurpassed for concise and trustworthy information, are the 


PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Containing nearly 10,000 names of Noteworthy Persons, with their nationality, station, 
profession or occupation, date of birth and death (if deceased ), etc., and the 


NEW PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


Of over 25,000 Titles, describing the Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Features of 
every _ of the Globe, compiled from the most recent and authentic sources. 
HE Explanatory AND Pronouncinc VocasuEary of the names of 


NOTED FICTITIOUS PERSONS AND PLACES, 


Such as are often referred to in literature and conversation, is found in no other Dictionary. 
In separate form it costs $2.00. 


WEBSTER IS STANDARD AUTHORITY 


‘In the Government Printing Orrice, and with the Unirep Srares Supreme Court 
It is recommended by the Stare Svr’rs or Scuoots in 36 Srarxs, and by 
leading CoLLEGE Presipents of the U.S. and Canada. It is the only 
Dictionary that has been selected in making Stare Purcuasss. 








SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS, 


Carer Justice Warts, of the U. 8. Supreme Court, says, Jan. 1882: Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
is recognized as Standard Authority in the Court over which I preside. 


GOVERNMENT Printine Orrice, Washington, Oct. 1886.—Webster will continue to be the Standard in 
the use of the English Language in this office.—T. E. Benepict, Public Printer. 


Hon. GrorcE Bancrort, the Historian, says: Webster is superior to all others as a household Dictionary. 

Tue Lonpon Tres says: It is the best and most useful Dictionary of the English Language ever published. 

Tue Toronto WEEK says: It may be regarded as the one final authority, safely to be relied on where 
others are emphatically differing among themselves. 

New York Trrpune says: It is recognized as the most useful existing ‘‘word-book” of the English 

Language all over the world. 





Nearly all the School Books published in this country are avowedly based on Webster. Four lead- 
ing firms state that they publish annually 17,000,000 copies, and to this number may be added the publi- 
cations of nearly all the other School Book Publishers. It is well within bounds to say that 25,000,000 
School Books, based on Webster, are published annually. The children of the country are thus educated 
by Webster. So far as we can learn, over nineteen-twentieths of the Newspapers of the U. 8., that follow 
any Dictionary, follow Webster’s. 
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